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athe the year 1913, between October 1 and 

October 15, there was mailed at the fifty largest 
post offices in the United States a total of 10,900,000 
parcels, weighing 18,600,000 
pounds, whereas, during the 
same period of 1915, there 
passed through the parcel post 
department of the same offices, a total of 30,900,000 
parcels of a total weight of 41,800,000 pounds. The 
combined postage on these last named shipments 
amounted to $1,800,000, as compared with $1,000,000 
postage on the parcels mailed during 1913. 


Development of the 
Parcel Post Service 


’[J°HeE thinking man will find much food for thought 
in the following extract from a discussion of war 
debts, by George E. Roberts, assistant to the president 
of the National City Bank, New 

Sound Logic York. Said he, “Is it true, that 
on War Finance these (warring) countries are 
drawing on the future, that they 

are expending capital before it is created, and heaping 
burdens upon generations yet unborn? In the first 
place, there is no such thing as expending capital 
before it’s created. Capital must exist in tangible 
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form. There are no economic losses except in tangible 
things. The war is carried on with tangible things— 
equipment and supplies—and these must be furnished 
now, not after the war is over. The armies are not 
being fed this year from next year’s crops, nor are 
they using supplies from next year’s make. Whatever 
else may be obscure about the incidence and defects of 
this body of indebtedness, one thing is clear, that all 
of the production of the future will belong to the 
future, and none of it will belong to the past. 


“A popular speaker is quoted as saying ‘that 500 
years after the war is over the people will be toiling to 
pay the interest on these loans.’ That may be so, but 
if it is, it is certain that the payments will be made to 
the people then living, and that their use of the capital 
will react upon the entire community. 

“Tf we were to conceive of these payments as 
required to be somehow made to the inhabitants of 
another planet, or of the products of a country to the 
value of these payments as regularly heaped up and 
burned, then we would have the idea that is generally 
accepted as to the burden of this indebtedness, but 4 
nothing of this kind will occur. The capital raised by @ 
taxation will flow from the public into the treasury, 
and from the treasury back to the people practically 
undiminished. 


“The war loans do not represent a conversion of 
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fixed property, for the fixed property will be there 
when the war is over—they are a capitalization of 
production during the war, and if they are held at 
home, and paid off by savings, the countries will be 
richer than before the war.” 


NE of the criticisms most frequently made con- 
2 ated an educational magazine like this is the 
statement that it is “over the heads of most of its 

readers.” 
How do This statement was made not 
You Read long ago by a man in a small town, 
This Magazine? who in referring to a certain illus- 

tration, said: “That kind of a room 
would never do for my town.” Almost in the same 
breath he told us also of bringing a customer to New 
York and having that customer taken out of his hands 
by a New York decorator who suggested a color treat- 
ment that was entirely foreign to his experience. 

Purely in a helpful way, we’ pointed out that with 
the very room that he had called attention to as being 
impossible for his town, the accompanying descrip- 
tion gave details of a new color scheme which he had 
passed over as of little interest. 

“Why,” said he, “I never thought of reading the 
color description because I did not see any application 
of the room to my trade. I see now that the descrip- 
tion means something that I can employ under other 
circumstances. I have missed a good deal by not 
reading to learn.” 

Reading to learn, that’s the secret. 

We do not strive so hard to get the common every- 
day things, which everyone is familiar with, although 
we are glad to see and use such of these as we can, 
but we seek always the things that are new, novel, odd, 
and unusual. By the publication of these we keep the 
man at a distance from the larger cities in touch with 
the new developments of the markets. 

The great difficulty of the man who criticises a 
magazine as being over the heads of his trade is the 
attitude of himself as a reader. 

A trade magazine is not intended as a source of 
entertainment. 


It is not “light” literature, nor should it be read 
superficially as a relaxation from work. 


The trade magazine should be read in the spirit of 
a student who seeks to master a difficult problem. 


Every illustration, every 


analyzed and assimilated. 


description, should be 
An unusual room feature, or combination of 
colors, should be studied for the purpose of adding to 
the knowledge of the reader, and it should be 
thoroughly assimilated so that whenever occasion 
arises the knowledge can be put to use. 
Read in this way and studied with this object in 


view, it will be found that there are no developments 
too advanced for the man in the small town to apply 
in part to his own small business. 

Furthermore, his reading will make him a man of 
broader vision, understanding and appreciating the de- 
velopment of his profession in other cities, and apply- 
ing the same progressive principles in his own trade. 


Ste last issue of “THE UPHOLSTERER” presented a 
suggestion for the formation of an association 
that might be called “The American Society of Arts 
and Decoration.” The article contained 
A Thought the following: 
Worth “In New York every year there are 
Repeating innumerable exhibits of decorative de- 
signs where a vast amount of rubbish is 
shown, with here and there a few clever things. Few 
manufacturers find the time to attend these exhibits, 
so there is need for an Association, which shall make 
it its business to have a committee see everything that 
is exhibited and select the best for permanent exhibi- 
tion in the Association’s rooms.” 


A number of letters have been written to us upon 
the subject, notably one from Dr. Weitenkampf, of the 
New York Public Library, commending this sugges- 
tion as of practical value. 


There are already organizations which cover office 
efficiency, mill economics and salesmanship, but there 
is no association that will help the head designer, or 
styler, of a firm to discover new talent. It is all well 
enough to educate young men and women in the art 
schools, but it is manifestly more important to find 


practical application for their ability when they have 
finished. 


An Association such as we have suggested would 
be composed of men from the jewelry trade, the lace 
and embroidery trade, the silk trade, the upholstery, 
the wall-paper, the printing trade—any and every 
trade that deals with the subject of design or ornament. 
It would serve as a filter through which the trivial and 
inconsequential designs would sift and disappear and 
only the things worth while be left. 


There is many a clever designer who, not knowing 
where to offer his product, submits good work, per- 
haps, to the wrong people and discouraged in the 
search for employment, drops out of the art world. 
With no one to advise such people they drift out of a 
career which might have been successful. It might 
even be possible that an Association of this kind 
would exercise a beneficial influence upon the schools 
that are teaching design. The closer you can keep the 
student to the practical side of his subject—the closer 
you can fix his idea upon the practical—the better for 
both the art school graduate and the ultimate em- 
ployer. 
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FOR AMERICAN HOME IMPROVEMENT 


N FEBRUARY 6, a meeting of -vast im- 
() portance to the upholstery and allied trades 

was held in Grand Rapids. It was called by 
J. A. Conrey, William H. Gay, and Robert W. Irwin, 
a committee appointed by the Federation of Furniture 
Manufacturers, representing all sections of the United 
States, for the purpose of organizing a national move- 
ment to reach every town and city in the country and 
to stimulate the public to a greater interest in the 
furnishings of the home. 

As a result of this meeting, it was decided to 
invite the allied trades to a discussion of this subject 
at a national convention to be held in New York some 
time in April to determine upon ways and means for 
conducting an educational campaign that will arouse 
a greater appreciation of the importance of the sub- 
ject. Betterment Societies throughout the country 
and the Educational Departments of the Public 
Schools will all be interested, because the home 
stands for character building. 

The movement will appeal moreover to Library 
Societies, Art Societies and Salesmanship Clubs be- 
cause it will aim to improve not only the quality of 
work but the efficiency of salesmanship. 

Editors of household magazines, like Country 
Life in America, The House Beautiful, or House and 
Garden, will be invited to co-operate, and every trade 
journal in any way connected with furniture, up- 
holstery and the allied trades has already endorsed 
the program and promised assistance. 

It is too big a thought for any one trade. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society is interested 
in good lighting; the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Museum of Natural History are active in the promo- 
tion of a study of decorative art, and may safely be 
depended upon for their ~help—so also the Design 
Schools and Art Schools—all working for home 
betterment. 


With the stimulation of these many influences — 


brought to bear upon not only the retailer, but the 
public in every city and town in the United States, 
great results can be attained. 


All of the ways and means to accomplish it will 
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be presented by able men at the April Convention 
and discussed in open meeting. The program is being 
arranged by a committee, H. W. Frohne, chairman. 

Already the Commercial Travelers’ Association of 
the Upholstery and Allied Trades has expressed great 
interest in the plans; so also the Lace Curtain Asso- 
ciation; and the Association of Upholstery Goods 
Manufacturers. 

Mr. Lyons, of the Wall-Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association, writes that he is sure that the wall- 
paper industry in all its branches would welcome 
the opportunity of co-operating; and C. Victor Twiss, 
president of the Art in Trades Club, was one of 
the first to give support to the movement and is 
quite in accord with the idea of establishing similar 
clubs throughout the entire country. 

It is to the credit of the Federation of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers that they have taken the initia- 
tive, but they wish it understood that it is not a move- 
ment for the furniture men alone. 

J. A. Conrey, president of the Federation, Shelby- 
ville, Ind.; Samuel Karpen, vice-president, Chicago; 
Robert Irwin, treasurer, Grand Rapids, and A. C., 
Brown, secretary, Grand Rapids, and William H. Gay, 
of Berkey & Gay, chairman of the meeting on Feb- 
ruary 6, are all to be congratulated upon their work. 

At the meeting in Grand Rapids, C. R. Clifford, 
of Clifford & Lawton, New York, was elected chair- 
man of the National Organization Committee, with 
power to choose the members of his own committee. 

Regarding the movement, Charles Cheney, Presi- 
dent of the Silk Association, writes: “Glad to extend 
to you my moral support.” 

John W. Snowden, of the Stead & Miller Co., 
says: “I shall be glad to serve’ on the Organization 
Committee representing the Upholstery Manufactur- 
ers’ Association.” 

Norman Macbeth, member of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, will represent the Lighting Fix- 
ture Trade. 

C. Victor Twiss, President of the Art in Trades 
Club, will serve on the Organization Committee. 

“As President of the Wall-Paper Association, I 
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will gladly serve on your committee, and give the mat- 
ter my hearty support.”—Henry Burn. 


“Shall be pleased to serve on your committee.”— 
James P. Haney, Director of Art in the High Schools 
of New York. 

“Shall be glad to serve on your Organization 
Committee.”—Leila Mechlin, Secretary Federation of 
Arts, Washington. 





WHAT “LINENIZED” MEANS. 
| Pgs April we illustrated two rooms decorated with 

“linenized” cretonne, displayed in the upholstery 
department of John Wanamaker’s New York store. 
That showing was practically the introduction of a new 
fabric that has since become popular all over the 
country with thrifty people of good taste who could 
not afford the imported article of flax. 

Mr. Carter’s department has again made elaborate 
displays of this cloth, and an illustration elsewhere in 
this issue is a striking endorsement of the material, and 
the new 1917 patterns in particular. 

Linenized cretonne is not an ordinary printed cot- 
ton fabric with a meaningless trade name, nor is it an 
imitation or substitute of any other fabric. It is a 
distinct textile, unlike any other material on the mar- 
ket, in coloring, in printing and in the structure of the 
cloth itself. The soft pliability and flaxlike feel of 
linenized cretonne is obtained by a special treatment of 
the yarn in the skein and in the warping and weaving. 
It is therefore linenized before the printing of the pat- 
tern and entitled to the distinction it enjoys. 

This season’s line embraces nearly one hundred 
patterns carefully selected and adapted from antique 
prints and textiles of various periods and original con- 
ceptions conforming to the requirements of to-day’s 
interior decorations. 

While Chinese and other Far East motifs are 
plentiful there are patterns smacking of Russia, Bul- 
garia and the other Balkan states; fine reproductions 
of old French, Spanish and Italian prints; odd motifs 
that bespeak the coming of South American styles, 
and not Jeast in merit purely American ideas artisti- 
cally expressed. 

The colorings are beautiful and the printing be- 
yond criticism. The success of this fabric, brought 
out in the very midst of alarming dye problems, is 
an’ example of what American industry can do when 
put on an efficiency basis. Samples of the fabric are 
obtainable from the salesrooms of the makers, William 
H. Brown, Son & Co., 395 Broadway, New York. 





M M. NUGENT & CO., 346% Jackson Avenue, Jersey 
* City, have been incorporated for $25,000. The 
new concern will take over the upholstery, curtain and 
window-shade business of Mary M. Nugent at the 
above address. 


The illustration above shows a very interesting and original 

book-block in the line of the Somma Shops, Inc. The blocks 

are hand-carved, and are beautifully executed in craftsman 

style. A front view of the figure is shown in the margin at 
the bottom of this page. 





JOHNSON & FAULKNER SHOW COMPLETE 
LINES. 
| ress a glance through the enormous variety of fab- 
rics shown by Johnson & Faulkner one would 
never think for a moment that the importers were em- 
barrassed by a lack of foreign production. We do 
not recall ever having seen so large a stock on the 
floor of this firm—a greater variety or a better variety, 
and this in the face of an extraordinary demand. 





TRAVELERS TAKE NOTICE. 


it he Commercial Travelers’ Association of the Up- 
i holstery and Allied Trades will hold their Second 
Annual Smoker and Entertainment on the evening of 
Tuesday, March 6. The committee having the func- 
tion in charge are L. W. Bond, chairman; Carle Haf- 
ner, L. S. Fox, George McGeachin, D. M. Fernandes, 
Abe Max, Montague Platt, F. L. Potter, and plans are 
already under way for the preparation of a splendid 
program which will be fully up to the standard of 
entertainments already held by the association. 

The place where the function will be held has not 
yet been determined upon, but it will be in some cen- 
tral place of ample accommodation, and notices will be 


‘sent to the individual members as soon as the particu- 


lars are arranged. In the meantime all members of 
the association are advised to keep in mind the date, 
and to advertise among the members the splendid time 
which is in prospect. The Secretary will be able to 
supply tickets and all information. Tickets will e 
$1 each, and it will be necessary at this price to have 
a large attendance to make the affair a financial suc- 
cess. 
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THE HEART OF THE UI 


The district of which Madison Square is the geographical center comprises that part of Nev 
to hotels and railroad depots, and is provided with the best of surface car and subway transj 
have done great work in trying to keep this zone free from objectionable manufacturing ent 

district. They have headquarters in the Fifth Avenue Building, and their serv 
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MADISON SQUARE 
IN 1891 AND IN 1916, 
SHOWING THE CHANGES 
INA 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
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PHOTO BY JACK COLLINS OF COSMO STUDIOS, IN 


HE UPHOLSTERY DISTRICT. 


part of New York in which the majority of upholstery firms are located. This district-is convenient 
vbway transportation. It may not be generally known that the Central Fifth Avenue Committee, who 
acturing enterprises, are now promoting the location of desirable showrooms and offices within this 
id their services are offered, for the benefit of the district, without fees or commission. 


Tue UPHOLSTERER, February 15, 1917, 
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WHY NOT A DECORATOR’S ORGANIZATION? 


from one of the best-known importing houses in 
this country: 

“Referring to your article on page 53 of the November 
UPHOLSTERER, aS a firm, we wish to assure you that we are 
behind you in every progressive step and we think that this 
movement, which you are agitating, is decidedly progressive. 
We have often wondered about the feasibility of a Deco- 
rators’ Association. We can readily understand that such a 
body would be a little unwieldy, but it would, at least, be in 
a position to agitate certain reforms which would give to 
the wholesalers some protection from the insistent demands 
of the untrained parasite.” 

There is no doubt of the fact that the decorative 
upholstery business is full of 
an unbusinesslike element. It 


T H E following letter has been received by us 


by like courtesy, and a prompt return of the samples 
with grateful appreciation for the loan of same, they 
borrow the samples as a matter of right and from that 
minute on, it’s a case of “Come and get your stuff; it 
is under the counters or on top of the counters or 
somewhere around the place; you will have to pick it 
out yourself, and if our young men are busy when 
you come, why call again and keep calling.” 

There are lots of things for an Association of 
Decorators to consider, not abuses merely, but educa- 
tional problems. Some decorators do business on a 
commission basis. Some openly let their customers 

have the full benefit of the 





is a business that is so easy to 
get into that it is only natural 
that it draws many people 
who have had no commercial 
experience whatever. 

Interior decoration bor- 
ders so closely upon profes- 
sionalism that business attri- 
butes are frequently of lesser 
importance than the artistic. 
That is one reason why many 
a decorator with a tempera- 
mental mind finds it difficult 
to get along in a department 
store. 

We do not under-estimate 
the value of temperament in 


for 





There are lots of things 
an Association of 
Decorators to consider, 
not abuses merely, but 


There seems to be no recognized ethics, 
no standardized methods. The deco- 
rators appear to be the only class who 
are not represented by an association, 
although they are the one class most 
in need of an association. 


wholesale prices, as long as 
they are privileged to charge 
a profit for hanging window- 
shades or stuffing mattresses. 

There seems to be no 
recognized ethics, no stand- 
ardized methods. Manufac- 
turers hold association meet- 
ings to consider cost calcula- 
tion; engineers, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, even ministers, have 
. their associations to discuss 
problems. The decorators 
appear to be the only class 
who are not represented by 
association, although they rep- 
resent the on@ class most in 


education- 
problems. 








business, but we must also 
recognize the fundamental qualities which make for 
financial success. 

At present, the trade is honeycombed with abuses. 

It is unfair to expect that the manufacturers and 
importers should arbitrarily readjust or straighten out 
the evils which have crept in. 

It would seem as though the decorators them- 
selves should take the initiative. 

The wholesale trade has been more than liberal. 
For years it has uncomplainingly borne a vast weight 
of imposition that would not be tolerated in any other 
line of business. The sample abuse, for instance. 

Any decorator, large or small, expects the loan of 
samples, especially in New York, and instead of ac- 
cepting the courtesy as a courtesy and reciprocating 
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need of an association. They 
need not necessarily confine 
themselves to the abuses of the trade. A most illumi- 
nating evening could be spent in discussing impersonal 
matters. , 

Is it not possible, for example, for the men who 
secure contracts to know a little more about the “how 
and wherefore” of business efficiency? 

Recently a decorator had a contract running into 
several thousand dollars, almost closed when the 
woman, as she was leaving his office, asked casually, 
“What is this damask costing me?” and he said, “Nine 
dollars a yard.” She promised to give him a final reply 
in the morning, but that afternoon she looked over the 
plans of another decorator whose figures were a few 
hundred dollars less. She was not quite determined 
on where to place the order.. Perhaps something in 
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the personality of the first man, or his color scheme or 
a subtle element of the indeterminable influenced her 
in his favor and he would have unquestionably got the 
order were it not for the fact that as she was leaving 
decorator number two, she saw the same damask that 
she had examined at the other place and asked the 
price. “Seven dollars a yard,” was the reply. 

That was sufficient. The mere fact that the other 
man was charging her two dollars more per yard killed 
his chances. 

Now, on the other hand, a woman decorator, who 
has become famous, did a clubhouse in New York City 
and some of the lady members of the club took it upon 
themselves to scrutinize her bill. “Miss Blank,” said 
one of the ladies, “what are you charging us for this 
fabric a yard;”’ “and what are you charging us for 
that,” said another lady. To which Miss Blank re- 
sponded, “Ladies, I am charging you nothing. I am 
giving you all the fabrics and the furniture. My bill 
calls only for the value of my skill and experience in 
the aesthetic assembling of all these articles.” 

We believe that a very profitable evening could be 
spent once a week, or once a month, where the prob- 
lems of the decorator could be discussed. 


There are decorators who complain that the archi- 
tect is interfering with the business. If it is a fact, 
there is a reason. What is it? 


There are decorators who claim that the amateur 
is disturbing conditions. This is a subject for discus- 
sion. If the amateur is a nuisance why? 

There are decorators who claim that they shouldn't 
carry a stock of even samples and that a man cannot 
give honest advice if he has goods to sell. Possibly 
this is true but doesn’t the carrying of a stock lessen 
competition, and would there not be fewer people in 
the business bidding on contracts if all in the business 
were required to carry some stock? 

Would it net be better for the decorator if it were 
a little more difficult to get into this business? 

We should be glad to hear from decorators on 
this subject. 





HUMAN INTEREST IN FURNISHINGS. 
_— furnishings of the principal stage setting in the 
1 play “Old Lady 31” provide a character study 
second in interest only to the cleverly-portrayed types 
of people in this delightful comedy which Lee Kugel 
is presenting at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, with 
Miss Emma Dunn as the star. 


The greater part of the action of the play takes 
place in the sitting-room of a home for old ladies. The 
furniture, like the inmates, has all seen better days and 
the pieces have evidently drifted in from various 
houses. Each piece carries with it something of the 
character of the environment from which it came. 

The old Windsor chair and the spinnet might well 


be heirlooms that were treasured in a family that 
traced its history back to Colonial days, but whose last 
surviving member was forced to spend the declining 
years of her life in this institution. One may well 
imagine that the what-not and the china dog were dis- 
carded by some family in refurnishing and modern- 
izing their home. The haircloth covered sofa and 
chairs, the big ‘haircloth ‘covered rocket, + with its 
heavily carved arms, and the other pieces that go to 
make up this heterogeneous assemblage seem as though 
they were all that had been saved from the homes'‘oi 
kindly old-fashioned people who could not adapt them- 
selves to modern conditions and the present-day pace. 

The abundant humor of this “sunshine comedy” 
is kindly and genial and it is all the more effective be- 
cause mingled with the deeper notes of human interest. 





WHY WALL SURFACES TURN BLACK. 
W™ do wall surfaces and ceiling surfaces near 
\ radiators, chimneys, steam-pipes, and other heat- 
radiating objects turn black? is a question that is fre- 
quently asked, and, to the uninitiated, difficult to 
answer. é 

These dark spots appearing on walls and ceilings 
darken so gradually that they are not noticed until at- 


, tention is called to them, and then what appears to be 


a black surface dust is discovered to have been de- 
posited over a certain area. These spots are difficult 
to clean, rubbing only serving to produce a stain, and 
the cause of such spots is difficult to discover, because 
the peculiar dust’ of which the spots are formed is not 
elsewhere present. 

There is a very clear scientific explanation of the 
cause of these deposits. .They are found only where 
gas is burned for heating, cooking, or illuminating 
purposes. In the manufacture of gas from coal, the 
sulphur of the coal is retained in the gas, and when 
this gas is burned, sulphuric acid is liberated in the 
atmosphere in greater or lesser quantities, according 
to the character of the gas and the amount burned. 

This free sulphuric acid adheres to surrounding 
walls, fabrics, ceilings, etc., and it has the propensity 
of turning black wherever exposed to heat. There- 
fore, that which is deposited near a radiator, chimney, 
or other warm surface, turns black, and successive de- 
posits deepen the discoloration until it becomes 
conspicuous. 

So long as coal gas is used in the home there will 
be a certain amount of this free sulphuric acid liber- 
ated, and these dark spots will continue to mar our 
rooms. The explanation as to how these spots are 
caused, however, may assist in some measure in pre- 
venting their recurrence in newly decorated rooms. 
This would mean the abandonment of gas logs, grates, 
gas ranges, gas lighting, and a ventilating system for 
furnace rooms, so that the sulphuric acid from the 
furnace coal can escape without spreading. 
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THE SALES VALUE 


HERE are two sides always to every ques- 
tion, and the matter of selling trade-marked 
merchandise has been argued pro and con 
by buyers for several years. 

On the one hand there is the contention of the 
merchant that the goods he offers for sale are his own 
goods, the result of his own selection as an experienced 
merchant, and backed by the reputation of his store. 
He contends, furthermore, that a manufacturer’s 
guarantee adds nothing to the consumer’s safety, be- 
cause the store that sells the consumer stands behind 
the sale, and by reason of an ex- 
change or returnable feature, 
guarantees the quality of the 
merchandise. 


With a merchant of strict 
honesty, such claims would be 
absolutely true and dependable, 
but there is a difficulty which all 
must recognize, and that is, that 
the dishonest merchant, the 
sharp-practice store, makes just 
as strong claims as any reputable 
firm, 

As against the theory that 
the merchant’s guarantee is 
sufficient, there is the contention 
of those who produce goods 
identified by a trade-mark, that 
“the trade-mark, or brand, on an article serves to 
identify the merchandise as the product of an in- 
dividual whose prosperity depends upon the satisfac- 
tion of consumers. 

“To the customers the goods are worth whatever 
their value, regardless of the store’s guarantee or that 
of the maker, but confidence is inspired by a well- 
known trade-mark where the customer must wait a 
length of time to know the actual value. The trade- 
mark,” say they, “is a guarantee of good faith on the 
part of the manufacturer. It shows a willingness to 
accept responsibility for the service that may be de- 
livered by the product. If it is a good article his sales 
will grow, if it is not, there will be no repeat orders 
on the part of consumers. Nameless merchandise 
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or where bought. 
It is a means of 
recognition and 
inspires the con- 





fidence of a 
known quality or quantity. 


OF A TRADE MARK 


carries no such responsibility. It is bought ‘as is’ and 
the customer takes all the risk.” 

It is perfectly plain to us that an identification 
mark is a very important thing in the eyes of the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Whether or not he holds the store, from whom he 
purchases, accountable for the satisfaction, wear, or 
comfort received from the purchase, he likes to feel 
that the thing he buys has a name, a trade-mark, a 
brand, or some other distinguishing feature by which 
he may identify it as he notes the service it renders. 

Broadly considered from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer, 
a trade-mark is a valuable thing 
on an honest full-quality product. 


The trade mark It is, however, a dangerous 
identifies goods 
no matter how 


thing for a manufacturer to 
trade-mark, or brand, an article 
of inferior quality. The come- 
back might be serious, and this 
consideration in itself is a fairly 
sure guarantee that a_ trade- 
mark stands for quality. No 
one, however, would be safe in 
presuming that the mere 
presence of a name, or distin- 
guishing mark on an article is 
an all-sufficient guarantee of 
worth. It is the performance of 
the material itself which gives 
value to the trade-mark. The reputation of the firm 
behind the trade-mark goes a long way to create confi- 
dence, but the ultimate appreciation of the trade-mark 
by the ‘consumer will depend upon the service the 
product renders, and it is on this line of thought that 
the merchant resents the effort of a manufacturer to 
force his customers to demand certain trade-marked 
articles. 

If one-half of the money that has been spent in 
advertising tradesmarked brands direct to the con- 
sumer had been spent in promoting the same goods 
through the education of the retail merchant and his 
clerk's, far better work might have been accomplished. 

Consumer demand will not force a merchant to 
place into stock commodities that he believes to be 
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worthless, over-priced, or for which exaggerated 
claims have been made by popular advertising. He 
cannot afford to back by his stores’ reputation manu- 
facturer’s claims which he knows cannot be substan- 
tiated. The honest merchant, realizing that his con- 
tinuity in business depends upon selling the same fami- 
lies, year after year, knows that it would be suicidal 
for him to sell them merchandise of questionable 
worth. 

From the merchant’s standpoitt a trade-mark is 
worth whatever the goods are worth, plus whatever 
confidence acquaintance has inspired, and when you 
come down to the last analysis that is all a trade-mark 
is worth to the consumer. If it really stands for 
honest manufacture, full value, correct style, and de- 
pendable service, it is an index to the character of the 
goods. If it doesn’t stand for these things, or at least 
for some portion of them, it means no more than the 
richly-engraved stationery and well-appointed offices 
of some get-rich-quick swindling fake promoter. 

The manufacturer has still another consideration 
with regard to the adoption of a trade-mark which it is 
very important for him to recognize. Trade-marks 
identify the source of a product independent of its 


methods of sale. The reputation of a trade-mark is. 
therefore, an asset to the manufacturer. It costs 
money to establish a good manufacturing reputation. 
Whether distribution is secured through salesmen con- 
trolled by the factory, or by independent sales organ- 
izations, the trade-marked article is all the time build- 
ing up a reputation for the plant independent of the 
particular medium through which the sales are made. 
The trade-mark, when controlled by the factory, makes 
it difficult for a selling organization to cripple the pro- 
ducer by dropping his line and taking up that of a 
rival. 

The same consideration applies to the individual 
salesman who has worked up an established trade. In 
the absence of any identification the salesman may 
“own the trade,” and may transfer it at will to any 
other lines of merchandise which he may take up. But 
if his efforts have been connected for some time with 
the distribution of a line of merchandise bearing a 
definite trade-mark or brand, the reputation which the 
trade-mark has created will remain with the producer, 
and will carry a sales-producing influence, which the 
salesman cannot take away, nor transfer to a rival 
house. 


WHEN FINAL ACCOUNTS ARE SQUARED 


4 | ‘HE amusing satire on the elaborate decoration of the modern hotel reproduced herewith is from a recent 


edition of the New York Tribune. 


It is called “The Ballad of H. Boniface, New York City.” 


It will be 


appreciated by many traveling men who find life in hotels not an unmixed pleasure. 


To Heaven's high place came Boniface— 


At last the haughty bell-hop paused, Then straight an amazon person grabbed 


I know not by what right. 
There stood before the massy door 
One gorgeously bedight. 


, 


“Where is your luggage of good deeds?” 
Thus, with a scornful eye, 

The Gorgeous One. 
Boniface made reply. 


“Ah, I have none,” 


Yet did he pass the portal through 
And down the gilded aisle; 

He registered “New York,” which made 
The grave Saint Peter smile. 


“A small room, and not too high up,” 
So Boniface did say. 

“A ten-dollar suite on the nineteenth floor 
Is all we have to-day. 


“Front! Just show Mr. Boniface 
To nineteen-seventeen.” 

Forth stepped a man in uniform, 
Of a most majestic mien. 


Up the lift shot and when they got 
To Boniface’s floor, 

A merry chase had Boniface 
By many a corridor. 


And then a door flung wide; 
Quite out of breath and nigh to death, 
Boniface stepped inside. 


The suite was done in Louis Quinze— 
Mountings of ormolu, 

And lacquer-work and marquetry, 
All marvelous to view. 


Hangings of chintz, fake mezzotints, 
And all that kind of stuff 

That female experts do prescribe 
When they are paid enough. 


Each suite in Heaven was done the same— 
Rococo laid on thick; 

’Tis called Interior Decoration, and 
It makes a plain man sick. 


“Oh, must I bide’—thus loudly cried 
Poor Boniface, loud cried he— 

“Bide here alway?” said the bell-hop, “Yea, 
Through all eternity.” 


Then Boniface sought the dining-hall, 
But, lo, they bade him stay; 

And he saw a stout red velvet rope 
Was stretched across his way. 


The head-waiter said, “You must reserve 
Your table in advance, 

If you wish to open nectar here 
And see the Angel Dance.” 


His headgear from his head, 
And tore his topcoat from his grasp; 
“Here is your check,” she said. 


The morning paper cost one cent more 
Than on the streets of Earth; 

Things in the buffet all were priced 
At thrice what they were worth. 


The service that attendants gave 
Seldom deserved the name, 
But Boniface was a coward, so 

He tipped them just the same. 


And ragtime music was dispensed 
In stupid, endless flow; 

Wherever went our Boniface, 
Some band was sure to go. 


A week was past, when he at last 
To good Saint Peter went, 

And said, “Kind sir, I much prefer 
Eternal punishment.” 


“Churl, you who never comfort gave 
To any fellow-man 

Shall ever dwell at this Hotel 
Run on the New York Plan.” 
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AS A 


SOURCE OF 
DESIGN INSPIRATION 








O W that the libraries throughout the country are showing an interest in the subject of decoration, and 
are willing to co-operate to the best of their ability with the students of these subjects, it is important 
that manufacturers of decorative articles, and students of decoration, should express to librarians 
their views as to the character of information that should be provided, and heartily co-operate with 
them both in obtaining the proper material, and in seeing that it is made use of. 
At a conference of the New York Library Club, held in Brooklyn last month, the most prominent 


librarians discussed the problem of how best to meet the demand now made upon them by designers. From 
the addresses there made we have taken the following important extracts: 


WHAT THE COMMUNITY EXPECTS. 
Henry W. Kent, Secretary ‘Metropolitan ‘Museum of Art. 


HERE are signs that a new subject is to be demanded of 
T the library. ‘We have come to the place in our de- 
velopment when the long-neglected subject of art is to be in- 
vestigated. It is not the books on Painting and Sculpture 
—that part of the subject called “fine” that will be wanted, 
but books on the so-called “minor” or Decorative Arts that 
will be wanted. Our demands upon the shopkeeper dealing 
in Art have been increasing, and our manufacturers, quicker 
even than ¢he Li- 
brarian to sense the 
popular needs, have 
been hustling about 
to supply them. 

We, as a people, 
are becoming more 





I said that for the study of Painting and Sculpture the 
original objects were imperative. So they are really for the 
study of the arts of decoration, but as in these arts the parts 
played by development and time are very essential to a real 
understanding of the subject. 


These can better be given in books, provided the books 
be well illustrated. Indeed, the illustrations in such books 
are the main consideration; attributions matter much, but 


what A or B says—distinguished though they may be— 
matters little. 


There are many 
. important books on 
the Arts of Decora- 
tion, but they are 
hard to get and rare, 
many of them. More 








sophisticated in 
matters of taste. 
Our knowledge, for 
instance, is widen- 
ing to include 
shades where once 
we were satisfied 
with the primary 
colors; our love of 
cozy corners and 
mission furniture is 
being supplanted by 
period rooms and 
transplanted effects ; 





















































important than the 
books, however, are 
the prints, engrav- 
ings, and designs of 
the great masters. 
These are the 
original documents, 
the source books, 
upon which _ the 
whole’ fabric oof 
study depends. The 
public will learn 
some day that the 




















hastily made pub- 

















lisher’s books are 





we even talk of our 
need of greater 
artistic effects in our 
manufactures. We cite the French as furnishing a brilliant 
example of the value in dollars and cents of the knowledge of 
Art in manufactures, a knowledge which heretofore was their 
monopoly. But now the war has shut off the supply from 
France, and our makers of stuffs and other things are forced 
to see what can be done at home to provide designs for a great 
and “artistic” output. The libraries and museums will be in- 
vestigated and a census of their resources made. The De- 
signer’s opportunity is at hand—provided that the museum and 
the libraries can help him. And so I say that this class of 
library readers will expect help. It is to be a hurry call. 
What will the designer expect? What can you give him? 
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but ghosts of the 
real things. The 
Librarian should 
understand this. Why clutch a compendium or an abridgement 
to your heart all your life when you can get the extended 
work? 
THE ART DEPARTMENT IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Dr. Frank Weitenkampf, Chief, Art and Prints Division, New 
York Public Library. ; 
E ARE troubled by a condition. Among our readers are 
-many designers in the broad and varied field of the 
applied and decorative arts. Of those a number evidently lack 
mental and technical training and discipline. We do what we 
can to help them, as a matter of course. But it is dishearten- 
ing business, sometimes, to be so often a pons asinorum, a crib, 
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for incompetence. To spend an inordinate amount of time in 
hunting up a definite subject in a definite position—“an angry 
soldier charging,” and a sunset of a particular kind which the 
inquirer could not describe—does not always seem to be 
really “helpful” when you stop to think. 

Suppose a satisfactory representation of a medieval herald 
is rejected because your reader admits himself utterly unable 
to translate into lines an illustration that happens to be in 
tone? That sort of 
thing called from 
Miss E. L. Cary of 
the New York 
Times the comment : 
“These do not de- 
serve the name of 
designers . . . but 
their existence as 
paid workers . 
shows the great 
need of thorough 
school instruction.” 
This necessity was 
strongly emphasized 
by Dr. James P. 
Haney: “Our in- 
dustrial art instruc- 








tainly ineffective before the desire for “easy money,” for the 
easiest way, before an employer’s push for something novel, 
for anything that has not been done before. It is obviously a 
matter which we librarians not so much in a directly profes- 
sional way, but rather outside of the library walls, in conjunc- 
tion with those in charge of art schools, with employers, with 
designers and with other agencies. To bring about a change 
is uphill work and not a small job. It calls for patience and 
energy and co- 
operation, for the 
=a difficulty we face has 
a far-reaching basis. 
It has the direct 
connection, ,with a 
widespread tendency 
toward the easy way 
and easy money, a 
general lack of re- 
straint and applica- 
tion, which again is 
furthered by certain 
theories as to the 
education of chil- 
dren. 
THE LIBRARY IN THE 
ART MUSEUM 





tion, the country 
over, is shockingly 
deficient. .. We 




















Wm. Clifford, Li- 
brarian, Metropoli- 








do mot even know 
how "far we are be- 
hind. We have the 
skill, but we do not know how to use it.” 

Now, this is not the theorizing of a few. It is a state- 
ment of a practical difficulty generally realized. Writers, 
teachers, museum officials, business men and designers, such 
as Dr. Haney, (Miss Cary, Prof. Dow, Mr. F. A. Parsons, ‘Mr. 
Crawford, Mr. H. W. Kent, Dr. Richards, Mr. William Laurel 
Harris and many 
others have writ- 
ten and spoken 
of it. C. R. Clif- 
ford, of the Clif- 
ford & Lawton 
publications, re- 
cently succeeded 
in having estab- 
lished a chair of 
Decoration in 
Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Our art librar- 
ies are serving 
very immediate 
needs which have 
vital connection 
with the future 
of American art. 
If there’s some- 





tan Museum. 
| SHALL speak of 

the student rather 
than the designer, as 
it is for those who are learning the art that our greatest effort 
must be made. We must endeavor to thoroughly train them 
so that they may be equipped for their future work. 

I wish to call attention to the great wealth of material 
in books and photographs to be found in the Museum Library. 
With the desire that greater and better use may be made of it, 
I would suggest 
that students in 
the Art Schools 
be advised of its 





resources and 
urged to visit the 
Museum Library 
prepared to con- 
sult the best au- 
thorities. The in- 
structors should 
insist upon their 
students being 
familiar with the 
authors they de- 
sire to consult. 
They should be 
required to pro- 
vide themselves 
with lists of the 
books that treat 








thing wr ong, 
what can we do 
about it? Within 
the library we cannot do much more than acquire the books 
containing historical documents. In aiding the hunt for the 
“new” we may show the “new” which is good, and at the same 
time point out the art of the past which may serve as a firm 
base. We must be chary of advice. It may be met with mis- 
understanding, with indifference, with resentment. It is cer- 


William and Mary. 





on the arts in 
which they are 
interested. Such 
information, acquired and preserved, will prove invaluable to 
them. 

It seems that the difficulty to be overcome is the inability 
of students to obtain the best results on account of un- 
familiarity with the reproduced works of those who have 
made lasting fame as designers. How are we to overcome 
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this inability?. I would suggest that the teachers encourage 
the students to spend much time in the Art libraries and not 
to visit them only when they have examination problems to 
work out. 

THE LIBRARY IN THE ART SCHOOL. 

Richard F. Bach, Curator School of Agriculture and Act- 
ing Librarian, Avery: Architectural Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity.’ 

HESE _ students 

we try to show 
when young how 
the catalog ought to 


tion by every means under Heaven that is honest, and some 
that I won’t discuss, but people visiting abroad pay large 
sums of money for designs there. One silk house I know 
of has in their drawers $120,000 worth of foreign designs 
that they have not used and never intend to use, which they 
bought to encourage French designers. 

We had a contest not long ago and the artists used in the 
contest the library for the first time in their lives. They were 
afraid that it would 
sort of hinder their 
individual develop- 
ment, but when they 





be used. I give a 


went they walked 





number of talks 
during: the year and 
describe the art of 
cataloguing,; and 
show the student 
how a: catalogue is 
put together and the 
use of classification. 
Mr. Stevens, Pratt 
Institute Free Li- 
brary. 
HERE are no 
poetry schools, 
but design schools 
flood us ‘everywhere. 
Of » course ~ these 
































around and realized 
all that it meant and 
they sucked up the 
material as a frog 
sucks in water and 
made wonderful de- 
signs. 





THE ART LIBRARY 
FROM THE TEACH- 
ER’S STANDPOINT. 

Arthur Wesley Dow, 
Professor of Fine 
Arts in Columbia 
University, New 

York City. 





























schools are impor- 
tant in fostering the 
genius to ‘be devel- j 
oped in the schools, but they also draw the student with only 
sufficient talent to copy, to repeat and to duplicate those im- 
pressions of genius. A certain refugee from Poland re- 
marked to me that there’ was no art in America, and he 
judged this from the city streets. 
THE DESIGNER AND THE LIBRARY. 

mr:- MM... dD... C. 

Crawford. 

MERICAN de- 

signers are 

going to design 
the most beautiful 
textiles that the ' 
world has ever 
seen. There is 


riothing the mat- . (| an i—i ene ee 


ter with our 
artists. -I am cer- 
tain that if they 
have the proper 
training, if they 


mall ety 








the art student finds library research Confusing and difficult. 
Many students do not know how to organize research—how 
to depend upon themselves in the library. Instruction in 
library procedure would save time for both librarians and 
teachers, but I will suggest something to be used by the 
teacher before sending students to the art library. 

I would clas- 
sify the material 
in the art library 
according to 
structure, prepar- 
ing a special in- 
dex for the pur- 
pose. This would 
cut directly 
across the his- 
torical classifica- 
tion, but would 
not disturb the 
existing arrange- 
ment. It would 
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are taught by 
artists and in- 
structors of art 


be simple, for the 
fundamental ele- 











who will teach 
them to think of 
a design within a 
































ments of struc- 
ture in all the 











space of fifteen 
inches’ square, 
Say, they will 
come out all right. 
My work so far has been to change artists into designers 
for textiles and to be good designers depends upon the artists 
even in the technical arts. Both of these classes have been 
neglected in this country. Designers have a certain amount of 
encouragement because the American industries seek protec- 
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visual arts are 
——— but three--LINE, 
DARK and 


LIGHT, COLOR. 
The index would 
have these three main divisions, with each topic subdivided. 

_ The index would be used in this way: Suppose a class 
were sent to study “The Drawn Line.” Under this head they 
would find books and photographs, illustrations from many 
masters and epochs, but all illuminating their subject. They 
could compare Chinese painting, Japanese books of brush 
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drawings of the Kano, Korin and Ukiyo-e schools. The 
drawings of the old Italian masters (with reference to books). 
Rembrandt’s drawings, drawings of John Swan, Mauve, 
Burne-Jones, Millet, Rodin, Puvis de Chavannes. Drawings 
of the Impressionists, Modernists, etc. Lists of books of lree- 
hand Drawing, in some cases referring to single pages and 
single illustrations. Under “Drawn Line” would be collected 
every atom of information upon the subject. 

If the student could see a sequence he would gain more in 
appreciation and would acquire more knowledge of art history 
than in any other way. With such an index at hand the art 
teacher and lecturer could place the emphasis upon excellence 
instead of dwelling too much upon materials and processes. 
Mere information will not do the public much good or help 
along art appreciation. “It is only excellence that counts,” 
said Henry James. 


SUMMARY. 
Professor Charles R. Richards. 


HE general department of the Library has virtually the 
same function as the common school has in education, that 
is, it is the place for the general reader, whereas the special 
library, about which we are talking to-night, is very much like 
the special school which has for its object the special training 
or the training for special arts or vocations. For that de- 
partmental library is made, I take it, for the student or for the 
person who has special interests or special training in that 
particular subject. The general department is for the person 
of general interest and general reading. Now, for these 
persons especially interested it seems to me that the problem 
is fairly smooth. A special library can be organized for such 
persons so as to contain proper material and organized so it 
can be properly used and placed before those persons so that 
they can get the highest benefit from it. For the untrained 
person [ hardly know what you librarians are going to do. I 
confess that to me that problem is so vague and so without 
any pathway, any definite ways to take hold of, that | wonder 
how you go through with it. 
lor the painter and the sculptor there is not so much need 
of books, but for the designer there is great need of books. 
There is need of museums and need of the actual materials, 
but we cannot have enough museums and enough materials, 
but books must be the largest resource of the industrial de- 
signer. The meaning of the printed book in design came to me 
in India when I was in a little town where they make rugs, 
and they make them in the same primitive way that they have 


[' THERE is any one logical decoration for the house, 
it’s the lace curtain, because it is the one thing that 
is seen by the outsider. Why do women wear rings 
in their ears, low necks in Winter, or furs in Summer ? 
Not for their own comfort surely, but because of the 
intuitive desire to make an impression on the passer- 
by. It’s human nature. There are some people who 
are good for the sake of being good, but others behave 
themselves that they may have the respect of their 
neighbors. There is nothing about a household that 
impresses the outsider so directly as the windows. The 
house may be a good example of architectural beauty, 
but at its best, if the windows are not draped, it lacks 
cheeriness to the passer-by; as long as there are win- 
dows to a house, we are bound to have lace curtains, 






LACE CURTAINS A 


always made rugs—with bobbins of colored thread and each 
one weaving the thread around the warp and cutting off each 
thread in the same way as of old. This rug had a very in- 
teresting appearance, very interesting in color and in design 
and it seemed to be a little different from what I expected in 
Northern India, and I asked where the design came from and 
the answer was, “From Arnold, Constable’s, in New York.” 
And thereupon they showed me the design from Arnold Con- 
stable’s in New York. Sure enough, it was all plotted out 
beautifully in small scale design, and so I learned that to that 
place came designs from Paris, Berlin, New York—from 
various rug dealers—of designs of the finest Oriental quality 
and the designers that were sending in those wonderful 
Oriental designs I learned had their inspiration almost with- 
out exception from the printed illustrated folios on exhibitions 
made in the 70s in the plates from Vienna, and those exhibi- 
tions have made possible the continuance of Oriental design 
in a large way in that particular place. 

The individual must face a question of selection and surely 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized that inspiration in de- 
sign can best be gained from material that is fundamentally 
good and the material that comes nearest the original sources 
of the great designers. Someone gave voice to the idea that 
we cannot have the original material of the great designers 
or can have very little of it in this country, but almost all of 
that material is available in reprints and in reproductions. I 
take it that all real training in design must come through 
facing a series of graded problems in designs and undertaking 
each step a novel growth in design is developed. If we have 
a student working in that way, if we have a trained worker 
going to the library, it seems to me that they have the prob- 
lem pretty definitely outlined. He comes to the library with 
an understanding of what is needed and you are the ones to 
lead him to the material. But for the class of persons who are 
not trained in the way of designs I confess I know not what to 
say, but there is one thing that I do feel like saying and that 
is that it is not a problem that is worth while to take too 
seriously. They are the people who want something for 
nothing. I suppose to you librarians a large portion of your 
time must be taken by a large portion of that kind of appli- 
cant, but you cannot educate the general public in design 
through libraries. You may entertain them, you may offer 
them considerable material, but it seems to me that is as far 
as your responsibility goes. All that you can do is to offer 
them good material, the best material, and let them browse at 
will, but not attempt to guarantee its digestion. 


PERPETUAL VOGUE 


not only because pictorial, but because utilitarian, ob- 
structing a minimum of light and providing a screen 
for privacy. 

If there is a weakness in the lace curtain market, 
it is the fault of the maker and seller. Lace curtains 
will never go out of vogue. Women may stop wear- 
ing silk, or may stop wearing laces or embroideries ; 
they may stop wearing collars and discard long gloves ; 
they may wear low shoes or pumps in the snows of 
Winter, or high shoes in August ; they may do all sorts 
of crazy things; but from now on to eternity we will 
always have lace curtains at the windows. It is the 
one stock a retailer may depend upon, providing that 
he doesn’t kill his profits by good stuff badly shown, 
or bad stuff conspicuously featured. 
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AN INTERIOR IN THE ELSIE COBB WILSON STUDIO. 
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THE EGYPTIAN ROOM, MASONIC TEMPLE, PHILADELPHIA. 
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signer, 


thirty men, busy upon 
cretonnes, __wall-paper, 
upholstery goods, and 
rugs, he is certainly in a 
position to determine 
the trend of thought. 

Investigation shows, 
however, that the de- 
signs now being pre- 
pared are not pure 
Egyptian, but Egyptian 
adaptations. 

There has _ never 
been any vogue for pure 
Chinese, or American 
Indian, or Oriental. 
Greek, Roman, or 
Egyptian. The charac- 
teristics of figure or 
color which have been 
utilized or selected from 
these periods have been 
always applied with 
proper consideration to 
altered conditions. The 
French used the Chi- 
nese, the Dutch used the 
East Indian, the 
Brothers Adam made 
their reputation upon the 
Pompeiian, the Italian 
Renaissance was Greek 


or Roman, and_ the 
Louis XIV and XV 
Were further develop- 
ments of a classic 
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BELIEVE,” said Gustave M. Fauser, the de- 
“that there is to be an emphatic demand 
for the Egyptian style in decoration,” 
Mr. Fauser has a combined force of about 


thought in ornament. 


furniture and _ furnishings, 
present an adaptation type 


and as 
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And while the Egyptian may 
not be a style that will harmonize with some forms of 


it will unquestionably 
that will serve to knit 
together much that goes 
into the home that is 
otherwise unrelated. 
‘Heretofore, the 
Egyptian style has been 
introduced now and 
then, but always as a 
novelty, interjected fre- 
quently as a jarring 
note in a room that 
was unsympathetic, but 
when it is possible, as it 
will be possible, by next 
season, to obtain side- 
walls, and floors, and 
draperies, all of the 
same spirit of ornament, 
a consistent result may 
be obtained. How far 
this movement will ex- 
tend it is impossible to 
predict, but unquestion- 
ably the Egyptian 
thought is in the air. 

It must be borne in 
mind that the Egyptian 
style as applied to fab- 
rics is not an entirety 
style. It is merely an 
adapted style, wherein 
the motifs are used for 
purely decorative pur- 
poses and are modified 
and conventionalized to 
meet the conditions de- 
manded by association 
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From “Period Furnishings,’ Cliford & Lawton. 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC EGYPTIAN MOTIFS. 
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with other furnishings. Where one desires to create an 
Egyptian interior, such as the Masonic Hall illustrated 
on page 48, Egyptian architecture is a predominating 
feature, and although the room may not represent a 
true historic reproduction, it is, nevertheless, to all 
intents and purposes, a true Egyptian treatment. In 
the consideration of Egyptian motifs, we find that the 
various elements have almost entirely an architec- 
tural origin, but this does not prevent the same motifs 
from being applied to textile decoration, furniture 
ornament, wall panels, and other forms of interior 
embellishment, because the Egyptian vogue, if it at- 
tains a vogue, will be in the Egyptian spirit merely and 
not an architectural redivivus. 





A SUPERLATIVE TYPE OF COUCH 
HAMMOCK. 
gy Englander Spring Bed Co., of Brooklyn and 
Chicago, in presenting their new line of couch 
hammocks, wish to call special attention to the “Daven- 
porch,” which lends a new value to an article that has 
always been attractive in appearance, but has lacked 
the essential feature of comfort. 


The “Davenporch” has handsomely-tufted uphol- 
stery, extending over the entire length and width of 
the back, and combines the full usefulness of a couch 
hammock with the luxurious comfort of the daven- 
port’s upholstered back. It provides a finished appear- 
ance that has never before been shown. The uphol- 
stery fabric used in this davenporch is closely-woven 
ten-ounce duck, and shows a refreshingly new idea in 
color effects. The firm have already started a large 
newspaper advertising campaign in twenty of the 
largest cities in the United States. 





TO MEET THE CHINESE VOGUE. 
d hae week of January 21-27 was joyously celebrated 
'<& by the Chinese population of New York, ushering 
in the New Year, which is the Sixth Year of the 
Chinese Republic. The coming twelve months should 
be very prosperous for our Oriental friends, especially 
the importers and manufacturers of the goods which 
are enjoying such a vast vogue in the United States. 

The display now being made by Soy Kee & Co., 
7-9 Mott Street, shows a vast increase in practically 
every line of artistic endeavor, 

Chinese bird-cages are to-day very popular for 
decorative shops because of the unique and artistic 
method of construction and the unusual materials used 
by the Chinese manufacturers. They consist of bam- 
boo, ivory and amber and are priced to retail from a 
few dollars up to several hundred. Needless to say, 
the better grades exhibited by Soy Kee & Co. are 
exceptional works of art. 

With the new year these Chinese importers are 
showing a vastly increased variety of table scarfs, 
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Mandarin coats, robes, embroidered kimonos, slippers, 
etc., that have been so popular during the past year. 
Added to the usual line of embroideries there is a 
very material showing of decorative fabrics in the 
piece. For the gift shop an entirely new line of party 
bags, bead chains, tassels and a wide array of jewelry 
and art objects in metal, porcelain and semi-precious 
stones. 

There is such a diversity of. articles salable in 
decorative shops that a visit to Chinatown and this 
store in particular is advisable. 





MR, ROBINSON STARTS COAST LECTURES. 
a NER ROBINSON begins his lectures at the Univer- 

sity of California on February 19. Recent ar- 
rangements have been made whereby Mr. Robinson 
will extend his lectures there an additional two weeks, 
so that he will be on the coast ten weeks instead of 
eight as at first planned. This will give an oppor- 
tunity to other cities in that locality to avail them- 
selves of any subsequent time he may have at his 
disposal. He may be reached at the Hotel Conti- 
nental, San Francisco. 





*. 


Mandarin Robe, from Soy Kee & Co. 


Printing machines at work. 


Drying machines. 


Detail of $15,000 printing machine. 


The illustrations used in this article 


from photographs taken by Marshall Field & Co., to show the processes of printing 


their Colonial drapery fabrics. 


HOW PRINTED FABRICS ARE PRODUCED 


H E present vogue for printed fabrics, largely 

classified under the general terms of cretonne 

or chintz, makes imperative a little special 

study on the part of the salesman, in order 
that he may present these materials in a way that will 
impress the customers with the artistic qualities and 
the human interest that lies back of the production of 
a worthy printed material. 

The following description of roller-printed and 
hand-blocked material may be profitably studied, and 
judiciously used by salesmen generally. 

We have on previous occasions dealt with printed 
fabrics from the historical point of view, describing 
the art as it was practised by the Egyptians, Chinese 
and Persians, and how the Dutch and English East 
India companies trading with the Orient brought back 
the goods to Europe and thereby affected the textile 
industries of the West. The printing of fabrics was 
introduced into France and England about the same 
period, but its development was retarded by the oppo- 


Dyeing Room and boiling kettles. 


sition of the silk and woolen weavers, who were afraid 
that their industry would be adversely affected by the 
innovation. In England, for instance, the importation 
of chintz from Calicut (whence calico takes its name) 
was prohibited, and a heavy tax was placed on Eng- 
lish calicoes. In 1720 a law was enacted prohibiting 
the wearing of any printed calico whatever of foreign 
or domestic origin, and this was not repealed until six- 
teen years later. A passing reference will have to suf- 
fice for Oberkampf, the Swiss who started a factory 
at Jouy, a village near Versailles, and the industry 
which sprang up in Alsace for it. It is our intention 
here to describe the actual printing. of these fabrics 
as it is carried on to-day. 

In machine printing the cylinders or rollers are 
generally made of copper, each roller printing one 
color; that is to say, a twelve-color pattern needs 
twelve rollers to complete it. 

In order that a pattern may fit or “register” cor- 
rectly, each roller can be moved by screws sideways, 


After bleaching the fabrics are put up in large rolls. 
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or rotated on its axis backwards and forwards until 
the pattern fits perfectly. During the process of print- 
ing, constant attention must be given, as the rollers 
require continual adjusting. Machine printing was in- 
troduced into Manchester about 1783, and as a proof 
of the good work they did in those days, there are mills 
in which some of the earliest machines are still turning 
out excellent work. 

Hand-block printing is a more complicated process, 
of which the following is a slight outline: 

The “gray” cloth from the weaver has first to be 
singed, to remove all tufts and nap, before bleaching. 
The bleaching process is more than merely making the 
cloth white, such as the white calico sold by drapers. 
It has to be thoroughly cleaned, so as to be receptive 
of the color. This process takes about a week. The 
cloth has to be boiled repeatedly in lime and soda, 
washed, and treated with acid. Many accidents may 
happen to it, such as being stained, or made “tender.” 
When dried and “prepared,” it is ready for printing. 

The colors, properly mixed with their solvents or 
reducing agents, are made of a convenient consistency 
with a starch and applied to the cloth and dried. The 
printed pieces are then kept in a chamber full of 





Rolling the fabrics on boards. 


steam for one or two hours, or even longer, until the 
solvents are driven off and the chemical re-actions 
have taken place. The colors being now “fixed,” the 
printed piece is thoroughly washed in soap and. water, 
to wash away the thickening, leaving only the pure 
color fixed-in the fibers of:the cloth. The cloth is now 
too soft and raggy, so a little starch is given to it to 
correct this. In the old chintz processes, a piece is 
frequently taken off the printing table, after a few 
colors are in, taken to the dye-house, and again printed 
and perhaps again to the dye-house, before.the final 
colors are put in. The printing takes about six weeks. 


The number of pieces (hand-block goods) put in 
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work at one time is a question of convenience ; but two 
may be taken as the usual quantity with one set of 
blocks. The washing and cleaning of the blocks be- 
tween different colorings, say, from blue to red, is a 
very serious matter, and unless carefully done may 
cause much mischief. This is one reason why it takes 
so long to sample a pattern. 

Before the colors are developed and finished, it is 





Where goods are tentered after washing. 


quite impossible to see if they are going to be the 
right shade, as they change very much in the process, 
some being almost invisible. Almost any change in 
conditions may cause a change in the colors, such as 
dry, wet, cold or hot weather. Frequently two pieces 
may be taken from a bleaching, printed together, go 
through all the processes without being separated, and 
come up different in shade. In such a case it can only 
be supposed that the reason is due to some difference 
in the cotton itself. Then there is often a slight dif- 
ference in the strength of the standard drugs, which 
makes a wide difference in the effect obtained. At 
present, owing to the difficulty of obtaining the usual 
materials, it is imperative to test every delivery and 
make trials of every pattern before proceeding. 

In block printing, much depends on the man. 
Some print too full, others too bare, and the spreading 
of the color is sometimes erratic. 

With regard to sampling, a works manager re- 
cently expressed himself as follows: “The labor at- 
tached to sampling is simply enormous. Many of the 
patterns have fifty, sixty, or seventy blocks (some of 
them even more). After each trial each block has 
to be washed and chemically purified from every trace 
of color which might affect the next trial, and each 
block has to be slowly dried, so that the wood does 
not warp and distort the design.” This is only an 
outline of what a simple, straightforward pattern goes 
through. Very much depends on the character of in- 
dividual designs. 
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Until recent years, vegetable dyes were mainly 
employed in the manufacture of printed fabrics, and 
many of the better-class goods bore the stamp: “Mad- 
der Dyed”; and ““Madder Lakes” are still used by 
artists. The main supply came from Holland, though 
the plant was originally a native of Southern Europe 
and Asia Minor, where it is still cultivated to a large 
extent. Hindoo Madder gives the bright colors to the 
East India calicoes and chintzes. The term “turkey 
red,” applied to one of the tints produced from this 
material, arose out of its importation from the Levant, 
where a common species of madder has the popular 
the chief tinctorial principle of madder—alizarine, now 
name Alizari, whence we get our chemical name for 
produced by artificial chemical means from coal tar, 
which has entirely driven madder out of commerce. 
Anthracene, from which alizarine colors are made, i 
the last product that comes from the distillation of coal 
tar. Aniline, so largely used in cheap materials, is 
made from benzol, which is the first product of the 
distillation. 

From the above, the differences, particularly in an 
artistic sense, between the hand-block printed and 
machine-printed goods will be recognized. In the first 
place, owing to technical obstacles, the size of a roller- 
printed pattern is limited ; and, although justice can be 
done to small designs, most of the fine, decorative de- 
signs must necessarily be produced by the ancient, 
laborious, and slow hand-block printed process. 


Fabrics undergoing the singeing process. 


HAS DOUBLED FLOOR SPACE. 

yp JAMIESON & CO., whose headquarters at 40 

East Twenty-second Street have become well 
known to visiting buyers since the time when they 
first took modest quarters on the second floor of this 
building, are adding this month another chapter to 
the history of their expanding business. 

It seems only a short time since the firm moved 


up to the sixth floor of this building and occupied 
the entire floor, but such has been the growth of the 
business and the developments of the trade have neces- 
sitated the carrying in this country of such quantities 
of stock that the firm this month have taken another 
entire floor in the same building. 

In speaking of the expansion, Mr. Barbe, of the 
firm, stated that “the increased space would enable 
them, not only to carry more stock, but to better serve 
in many ways the customers whose patronage had en- 
couraged the expansion.” 


Where fabrics in piece lengths are tagged and wrapped 
for shipment. 


A VALUABLE HELP. 
A* ENTERPRISE which, in addition to making satis- 
factory profits, has no possibility of a come-back 
in the way of dead stock, is found in the business of 
cleaning lace curtains and blankets as an adjunct to 
regular department business. 

One of the strongest connections between a 
store and its customers is that of a reputation for 
a satisfactory and dependable service along lines which 
recur with the cycle of the seasons. Such a relation 
has been made possible for many stores through the 
facilities offered by Rees & Rees, specialists in all 
branches of cleaning and renovating household fur- 
nishings. In addition to being pioneers of the busi- 
ness, established in 1864, the firm are recognized 
leaders in their own particular field, and have an 
established reputation for promptness and reliability. 
They have an interesting plan to suggest to depart- 
ment store buyers unacquainted with their service, 
and inquiries are met with prompt replies. 





btw Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, have 
increased their capital stock to $6,000,000. The 
business last year was reported to be the best in the 
history of the concern. 
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“The law cannot be construed; false advertisers must reform or pay the penalty.” 








WILL PROSECUTE ADVERTISING FRAUDS 


ISHONEST advertising in New York 

State received recently another blow when 

John F. Farrell, superintendent of the New 

York State Department of Weights and 

Measures, in a letter to the Merchants’ Association 

offered his services to the forces in the fight for 

cleaner merchandising. Mr. Farrell believes that the 

merchant who does not favor measures to correct 

abuses of this sort is as unfair to himself as he is to 
others. 

When asked what his department has done to en- 
force just dealings, Mr. Farrell said: 

“T was led to offer my services for several reasons, 
the first of 
which was a de- 
sire to let peo- 
ple know that 
the Department 
of Weights and 
Mea sures is 
is ready at all 
times to en- 
force the law 
regarding false 
advertising. We 
have been doing 
this work for 
three years, and 
although we 
have dealt with 
thousands of 
cases ranging from the most powerful merchandising 
forces to the humblest sidewalk peddler, in those three 
years we have not lost a case. 

“Another statement I desire to impress on the 
minds of consumers and retailers is that the District 
Attorney is not as well equipped to push cases to a 
speedy conclusion as is this department. All that we 
ask is evidence that needs only verification and not 
extensive investigation, and given this we will make 
an advertiser reform, or we will send him to prison. 
Invariably I have found a man eager to reform after 
spending a few hours on the carpet. 

“We are the friends of the retailer just as much 
aS we are the defenders of the consumer. I can’t 
make this too emphatic ; merchants look at us fearfully 
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as though we were unrelenting tyrants. If people that 
we have helped gave figures to show what we saved 
them by reforming them, we would no longer have to 
correct this false impression. We are just as loyal to 
retailers as we are to the public, but we demand that 
the laws be respected at all times. Last June this de- 
partment issued a booklet addressed to retail mer- 
chants. I would advise all the retail merchants of 
New York State to get a copy of this, for it means 
money to them. 

“In a pamphlet written for the purchasing public, 
issued in January of last year, the department laid 
stress on this statement: Our aim is to let you deal 
' with your eyes 
open. It is true 
there are dis- 
honest mer- 
chants in the 
world. Most 
cheating, ho w - 
ever, is due to 
downright care- 
lessness. Take 
some of the 
compar ative- 
price advertis- 
ing as an ex- 
ample. A buyer 























“The lowest price at which a commodity can be bought is the correct value for a depart- 
of the goods.” 


ment in his de- 
sire and enthu- 
siasm to promote his goods may set an inflated value on 
his goods, with the selling price far below this. A care- 
less advertising man lets this go through without 
verifying facts, and the advertisement appears. ‘The 
lowest price at which a commodity can be bought is 
the correct value of the goods.’ If advertising men 
would place this on the specification blanks sent to 
buyers fewer complaints and more customers would 
result. 

“The department has no definite policy regarding 
comparative price advertising, other than the desire to 
do. away with this needless and unimpressive method 
so far as possible. If the customer decides that the 
store he dealt with put an inflated value on the goods 
he bought, he should come to us. If we are convinced 
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his views and facts are true we will get the biggest 
man in that organization on the carpet and make him 
mend his ways. The law cannot be construed; false 
advertisers must reform or pay the penalty. 

“Whenever substantial reductions are made from 
the usual selling price we advise giving reasons in the 
advertisement for the reductions. But these reasons 
should be real and not vi the made-to-order variety. 
Correct statements of facts are what the public needs 
to develop confidence in a store. 

“Outside of department stores there is a crying 
need in other fields for constructive criticism. Most 
of our complaints are made by dissatisfied customers, 
by members of trade associations, and by people who 
realize that it is a citizen’s due to expose fraud. One 
of the most notorious schemes to feel the effects of 
our activities was the real estate fraud conducted as 
a missing letter or puzzle contest in advertisements 
run in daily papers. Once the evidence was together 
we quickly closed up this affair. Another evil re- 
cently abolished was the ‘imported’ beer affair. 
When the department was through with the case no 
brewer dared use the labels from imported beers to 
mark the domestic product. The olive oil case was 
another interesting violation. Holes were punched 
in the bottoms of imported cans of oil, half of the 
imported fluid removed, and cotton-seed oil substituted 
for the other. I think the department has scared dis- 
honesty out of the olive oil men. 





“A rather sad case was that of a buyer for a 
prominent store which advertised all-wool blankets 
for sale. Upon examination the blankets were found 
to be half cotton. The buyer tearfully protested her 
innocence. It was clear she had been deceived by the 
salesman who sold her the line, but the chief executive 
of the store at once demanded her resignation. 

“The department has handled big cases without 
number. We are not afraid of any body of men if 
we have proof of their duplicity. Please notice this, 
however: The department cannot spend money in 
extensive investigations of fraud. Our appropria- 
tion does not permit this. However, trade associa- 
tions will find us ready at all times to aid them if they 
will supply us with the testimony of experts qualified 
to valuate objects in their particular field. No pub- 
licity will be attached to the case; if the complainant 
desires it, his name will not be even mentioned. 

“T admit the department has a lot of work in 
sight. I realize the fight for cleaner trade relations 
will not be won in one year or in ten years. But so 
long as I am in office the department will go after fraud 
vigorously, and will run dishonest people out of busi- 
ness. 

“No incentive to action will be needed. New 
York needs cleaner methods, and New York shall get 
them. We want trade associations and the general 
public to co-operate with us. If that is done our fight 
will be half won.” 

















Georgian dining-room on simple lines. 
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TWO EXQUISITE EXAMPLES OF SPECIAL ORDER PANELS. 


The designs for these laces were made in New York and sent to France. The laces were made in 
France from the designs and sent to New York for making up into the curtains as here shown. Made / \, 
by John F. Patching & Co. ' 
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Described on the opposite page. 











REAL ANTIQUES AS 


E HAVE on many occasions called 

the attention of the trade to the great 

educational work performed by the the- 

ater in its careful portrayal of correct 
furnishing types as stage accessories. 

The stage of twenty-five years ago, and even 
less, fairly reeked with artificiality. The characters 
were obviously made up, “doubling” was prevalent 
and the furnishing accessories were so frequently 
stock property that one could recognize them in 
various successive plays, like the familiar eccentrici- 
ties of one’s favorite 
actor or actress. 

Nowadays the 
strictly appropriate 
thing is the obvious 
thing. Artists are 
chosen that will fit the 
characters of the play 
with a minimum of 
make-up. Stock prop- 
erties have almost com- 
pletely gone into the 
discard and the great- 
est accuracy of environ- 
ment is demanded to 
properly stage the play 
of to-day, even down to 
the last minute detail. 

In the close and 
exacting observance of 
correct stage furnish- 
ings no producer of to- 
day excels David Belasco. Little does the average 
theatergoer appreciate the painstaking care with 
which the minor furnishings of a Belasco play are 
assembled. Mr. Belasco’s own collection of historic 
antiques is augmented from time to time with this 
objective in mind, and no effort is spared in supple- 
menting these things by others equally appropriate 
to a particular play. 

A conspicuous example of realistic furnishing is 
offered in the three sets which comprise the staging 
of “The Little Lady In Blue,” in which Frances 
Starr is making a conspicuous success at the Be- 
lasco Theater. This play of the early Nineteenth 
Century, with its Georgian atmosphere, might very 
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A French interior of about 1820. Scene from “The Little 
Lady in Blue.” 


STAGE PROPERTIES . 


easily have been spoiled by obtrusive realism in the 
furnishings, and, perhaps, the greatest art in the as- 
sembling of the furnishings hereafter described is 
their subservience to the principal characters in the 
completed stage picture. 

The first act is laid in-the private room of an 
inn in a small town in France in 1820. The furni- 
ture used in this act was bought in Paris several 
years ago from a valuable collection and held for 
just such a play. The trunk belonging to Anne 
Churchill, played by Miss Starr, is a rare old English 
piece that has_ been 
handed down for sev- 
eral generations, while 
the hat box she carries 
on her first appearance 
is no less historic, be- 
ing an heirloom of a 
prominent New York 
family that was espe- 
cially loaned to Mr. Be- 
lasco for this play. 

Another _interest- 
-ing piece is the French 
foot warmer, which is 
used by the old Ad- 
miral, and which was 
procured only after 
considerable difficulty. 
The rum glasses used 
in this act are of the 
old Georgian days of 
1770-1775, while the 
pewter service used by Miss Starr, when she par- 
takes of her repast, and the chintz curtains on ‘the 
window, are also genuine articles of the time they 
represent. 

Even more interesting are the second act prop- 
erties. The scene is the bar parlor of an inn in 
Portsmouth, England. This scene has many valua- 
ble furnishings, any of which any collector would 
be only too happy to possess. The 1680 Jacobean 
and the other tables used in this act were picked up 
by Mr. Belasco in England many years ago when he 
was producing “Sweet Kitty Bellairs’ and held 
until now, while the spinnet, which is a genuine 
one, was in actual use about 1795. This also was 
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procured in the same way, and came out of a bar 
parlor in England. The Jacobean cheese cupboard, 
of 1795, is another rare piece, while the chairs are 
real Windsor, dating from 1740 to 1750, one of 
which was the favorite chair of Joseph Jefferson 
in the original Keene’s Chop House. 

The various snuff boxes used in this act are 
all genuine works of art and came from Mr. Be- 
lasco’s valuable collection, while the ship model on 
the wall was acquired in an old antique shop in 
Wilmington, Del., it having been dragged out of 
the Delaware River many years ago. The pewter 
is all Eighteenth Century, while the glasses are old 
English ones of the year 1800. The fire iron is also 
of the period, and is of unique design, showing a 
fish holding a kettle in its mouth. The chess board 
was loaned to Mr, Belasco by a prominent New 
York family in whose possession it has been for 
over 100 years. The astronomical clock was pro- 
cured at a London auction sale. 

The wonderful old secretary-desk used in the 
third act, which represents the sitting room of a 
country cottage, is another rare piece that was pur- 
chased by Mr. Belasco several years ago. The 
Windsor chairs in this act are of the Queen Anne 
period, while the fire screen is another valuable piece 
that was secured with difficulty. 

It was only after a long and tedious search that 
the unique lighting fixture with its four lamps was 
obtained. Its shades are also authentic and the 
charming glow thrown by this old relic of the 
days when gallantry was at its best is fully in keep- 
ing with the daintiness of the play. The carpet was 
picked up by Mr. Belasco on one of his trips abroad, 
while the geographical globe is a rare antique, hav- 
ing sailed the seven seas in the chart room of an 
old bark. 

A charming touch is lent to the scene by the 
chintz settee and the pole screen of deft and artistic 
needlework. 

The drawing instruments used by the character, 
Anthony Addenbrooke, are the property of Mr. Be- 
lasco’s head carpenter and were handed down to him 
by his father, a famous ship-builder along the New 
England coast. 

When a producer goes to such infinite detail and 
unusual expense in staging a play the public can- 
not help but realize that putting on a play is no 
easy task and one that taxes not only the artistic 
taste and ability of the producer, but an outlay in 
dollars that is staggering. 














ESSENTIALS OF RUSH SEATING. 
abit rush seating has come into such great promi- 
nence, and its decorative as well as utilitarian 
values have been appreciated by the furniture and up- 
holstering trades, it may be well to define. for the 
uninitiated some of the essentials of good rush seating. 

The growth of rush is simple as well as luxuriant, 
but care and good judgment must be exercised in the 
harvesting and curing of the strands. For superior 
rush. work, length and pliability of the strands are 
essential. Short lengths should not be used in but the 
very smallest seats and the brittle fiber not at all. 

The rush when woven in the seat/ frame should 
show twists of uniform diameter and be clipped as 
closely as possible on the bottom. The seat surface is 
then treated with special preparations which add to 
the beauty of the rush, retain their natural color and 
add long life to the material. 

In order to meet the demands of the better grade 
of trade, Madalie Bros., who as makers of rush seats 
are most favorably known to the upholstery trade, are 
now growing and curing their own rush. They also 
use a finishing material made from their own formula, 
so that chairs and seat frames may be sent them with 
confidence that the best materials and finish will be 
used and the article, when returned, ready for use. 





THE STAR SHADE CUTTER. 
a who has ever tried to cut down a window- 
shade will appreciate the value of a machine that 
will measure and accurately cut the cloth, cut down 
the roller, and permit the end to be replaced, all in the 
space of one minute. 

A machine manufactured by the Star Shade 
Cutter Co., illustrated on another page, offers all of 
these advantages, avoiding soiled shades, ragged, zig- 
zag edges, and the roller cut untrue, and so simple is 
its operation that it can be run by a boy and produce 
perfect results. The fact that there are nearly 5,000 
of these machines" now in use is a strong guarantee of 
its worth. 

The Star Shade Cutter Co., St. Joseph, Mich., 
will send descriptive circular on application, or the 
machine may be seen at the headquarters of shade 
goods jobbers. 





NO INTERFERENCE WITH SHIPMENTS. 

6 bes recent fire which destroyed a section of the 

plant, in Japan, where the Wildwood Grass Rugs 
are manufactured exclusively for the Feldman, Ar- 
mond Co., Philadelphia, will not materially interfere 
with the shipment of rugs. Orders will be filled as 
promptly as possible, and another large shipment will 
be received in March. The plant is being repaired 
and several extensive improvements are being made 
which will increase the production considerably. 
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Edward N. Hurley has become widely and favorably known throughout the commercial and industrial world while Chairman 


of the Federal Trade Commission for his very comprehensive campaign of education in cost finding for retail merchants and 
manufacturers. In the consideration of business problems he is credsted with being one of the foremost and brightest minds in 


the country. 


It is because what he has to say about business and industry is gt all times of the utmost interest that we have here reproduced 
these strong and pertinent extracts from his recent address. Every business man and manufacturer should know more about the 
work of the Federal Trade Commission, and Mr. Hurley tells some startling things about the business of the country not generally 


known heretofore. 


WHAT the FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION is DOING 


Address by Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, before the.Commercial Club, Chicago. 


HEN I went to Washington I had a feeling—like 
many other business men—that the Government, par- 
ticularly the Department of Justice, was devoting most 
of its time to making attacks on business. You prob- 

ably have felt the same way about it. : : 

After being there a few months and after meeting with a 
great many business men who appeared before the Federal 
Trade Commission, I found that in fact very little attention 
was being paid to business in a constructive way, and that 
the Government was not particularly concerned about what 
happened to it. Y 

Unfortunately, our business man and our Government 
have been losing valuable time during the past 20 years in 
trying to settle our economic and business problems, not by 
co-operation, not by any scientific method which will bring 
about results beneficial to our people as a whole, but by 
resorting to the courts. I know business has been sick, and 
business has undoubtedly been in a large measure to blame for 
its illness, but instead of sending for a doctor who could 
prescribe a remedy that would give practical and permanent 
relief, the Government sent for lawyers, and you know the 
result. 

A group of business men would call on the Federal Trade 
Commission and ask for assistance as to what they could do 
to improve the condition of their business through their trade 
association. We endeavored to obtain the facts about their 
industry, but we could find nothing in the Government records 
but a few bulletins or circulars and some general statistics. 
We then requested the business men to furnish the facts. In 
attempting to comply with this request many of them would 
guess at almost every statement they made, and very often 
frankly admitted that only about 10 per cent. of the firms in 
their industry had adequate information about the cost of 
production or selling, and that there were no data compiled 
that they could give us that would enable us intelligently to 
give them the assistance and advice that we were all anxious 
they should have. They were all competitors, their industry 
was demoralized, and the most far-seeing members wanted to 
get together to see if something could not be done to relieve a 
very bad situation. We were naturally sympathetic and 
anxious to be of some help, but we had no facts or figures to 
work on. 

MANY UNSUCCESSFUL CONCERNS. 


The Federal Trade ‘Commission, in a preliminary investi- 
gation, found that, leaving out of consideration the banking. 
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railroad and public utilities corporations, and referring only to 
those that have to do with trade and industry, there were 
about 250,000 business corporations in the country. The 
astonishing thing is that in 1914, of this number 100,000 had 
no net income whatever, 90,000 made less than $5,000 a year, 
while the remaining 60,000, the more ‘successful ones, made 
$5,000 a year and over. 

Turning now from net income to the total volume of 
business done by the 60,000 successful corporations in the 
United States, we found that 20,000 made annual sales of less 
than $100,000; 20,000 more sold goods valued at from $100,000 
to $250,000; 10,000 more from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Of the sixty thousand, 5,000 ship annually half a million 
to a million dollars worth of goods; 4,500 corporations have 
total sales from a million to five million dollars; while only 
462 of these industrial and mercantile corporations in the 
United States do a business of $5,000,000 or more a year. 

These striking figures exhibit a condition which has existed 
for many years. They show conclusively that big business, 
while important, constitutes but a small fraction of the trade 
and industry of the United States. They make clear that 
there is an unduly large proportion of unsuccessful business 
concerns. 

Business really lacks the machinery for furnishing ade- 
quate information, and without adequate information business 
cannot proceed intelligently. The question which confronted 
the Federal Trade Commission was, what is the remedy? I 
felt that just as most differences of opinion are due to 
vague definition, so most economic differences are due to 
conflicting data and insufficient facts. 

COST ACCOUNTING THE MACHINERY OF INFORMATION. 

The Federal Trade Commission realized the seriousness 
of the situation and began its work at the foundation. It 
recognized that the basis for any industry is a solid founda- 
tion of fact, and that to build any structure successfully the 
foundation must be laid below the frost line. 

The Federal Trade Commission has urged upon business 
men the importance of installing adequate cost accounting 
systems. We have sent out to the business men of the coun- 
try, both manufacturers and retail merchants, approximately 
350,000 cost accounting pamphlets, and thousands of letters 
have been received in reply commending the Commission for 
this work. We have, through our expert accountants, co- 
operated with trade associations which are endeavoring to 
work out uniform and adequate cost accounting systems for 
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their entire industry. If we receive the appropriation from 
Congress which I believe the importance of this work war- 
rants, it is our purpose to divide the country into zones and 
to place in each zone a number of cost accounting experts 
whose duty it shall be to educate business men, through their 
trade associations, in better methods of keeping their books 
and working out their costs of production. It is not our 
intention to urge any particular method. Each particular in- 
dustry must work out its own plan, and in its own way. 
When the manufacturers in a given industry, however, have 
found a system that is uniform and satisfactory to them, and 
this system is presented to the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Commission will consider the plan carefully and if it is 
sound will approve it as the standard system for that particular 
industry. 

Supplemental to our cost accounting work, we have asked 
the Institute of Public Accountants to draw up a set of rules 
and regulations which will govern the making out of certified 
statements as well as guide all accountants and auditors in the 
making up of balance sheets. I predict that within five years 
there will be very little money loaned by any banker in the 
United States to any merchant 


in particular lines of business meet around a table and discuss 
their business questions. They feel the unity and strength 
which comes from their common interest on account of all 
being German; they feel that the country of which they are 
citizens must be considered first of all, and that whatever is 
done for their respective industries is done for the good of 
the whole country. We need more of this spirit of unity in 
the United States, and I believe that with effectively developed 
trade associations we can not only raise the level of efficiency 
in this country, but make ourselves effective compétitors in 
the markets of the world. By competitors frequently meeting 
with each other in trade associations, a better feeling will be 
created and we will soon find that manufacturers are working 
together not only for their industry, for their employees, for 
their stockholders, but for the country as well. 


BROAD VIEW OF BUSINESS. 

One of the real needs among American business. men 
today is a broad view of business and a comprehensive grasp 
of industry as a whole. Too many American manufacturers 
and merchants center all their energy ahd attention upon their 


or manufacturer who does not 
present a statement showing 
detailed information, not only 
regarding his true assets and 
liabilities, but also indicating 
that he is conducting his busi- 
ness in an efficient manner and 
that he absolutely knows his 
true costs. 

A good gusiness man is a 
more vital asset to a community 
than a poor one. He employs 
capital and labor, and increases 
substantially the wealth of the 
community. In asking business 
men to better their business 
methods, the Federal Trade 
Commission believes that it is 
doing a substantial public 
service. 

Business men, after they 
have put their own factories in 
order, must learn the lesson of 
wise co-operation. In the past, 
I regret to say, some business 
men have misconceived the 
purpose of co-operation. They 
nave united their efforts in 
combinations and trade associa- 
tions for the purpose of fixing 
prices and controlling the mar- 
ket for their own selfish inter- 
ests. This action has rightfully 
brought upon them the con- 
demnation of the public. As a 
result of the conflict between 
business men and the Govern- 
ment, many business men have 
become suspicious of co-opera- 
tion and been led to think that 
because some forms of co- 
operative effort had been con- 
demned, the Government was 
opposed to all forms of co- 
operation. They have, as a 
result, been reluctant about 
joining their trade associations 


E ARE a new country and a few years ago we 
Was not have the keen competition at home that 

we now have and the necessity for watching the 
new details of our business was not required. But 
the days for “happy-go-lucky” business methods are 
past. We now have keen competition in our home 
markets, and we must realize that we are going to 
have even keener competition in the markets of the 
world. We must face conditions as they exist. 


It is recognized that a business man must be con- 
cérned not only with the efficiency of his own business 
but with the efficiency of his competitor’s business, 
and realize that unhealthiness anywhere in his industry 
will react seriously on him. 


It is a fact well understood among business men 
that the general demoralization in a large number of 
industries has been caused by firms who cut prices, not 
knowing what their goods actually cost to manufac- 
ture. 


The cost of selling, which is equally important, is 
often almost wholly lost sight of. 


Are the officers of the companies and firms who are 
cutting prices right and left irrespective of their cost, 
fair to their customers, stockholders or competitors? 


Quality and service are becoming greater factors in 
the field of merchandising. Long after the price of a 
product is forgotten the quality is remembered. 


The man who does not know his true costs is the 
man who prices his goods foolishly and thereby impairs 
the business of his sound competitors at the same 
time that he ruins his own, 


Too low price making based on guesswork or on 
partial cost is a menace to sound business. 


Please understand me, the menace is not in under- 
selling, for a business concern must expect to face the 
low prices that are due to efficiency. But even the 
most efficient concern is not always able to meet cut- 
throat prices based on ignorance. 


particular establishment and the 
work of making profits for it. 
Men at the head: of factories 
need the point of view of what 
might be termed the statesman- 
ship of business. They need to 
appreciate the fact that their 
plant is only a part of a great 
industry; that their individual 
welfare depends very largely 
upon the welfare and progress 
of the whole industry, and of 
industry in general. 

The men who realize this 
principle, who are studying our 
economic problems from this 
point of view, are the men who 
will do the big things and be 
the real leaders of American 
business. 

Nowhere is co-operation 
among business men and be- 
tween them and the Govern- 
ment more essential than - in 
the development of our export 
trade. For this reason, the 
Federal Trade Commission has 
urged upon Congress the im- 
portance of the passage of the 
Webb Bill, which removes the 
doubt which now exists in the 
minds of many business men 
as to the application of the 
anti-trust laws to co-operative 
selling agencies or associations 
organized solely for the pur- 
pose of furthering our export 
trade. This bill has passed the 
House of Representatives by a 
large non-partisan vote, and is 
now pending in the Senate. It 
is a well-known fact that com- 
petition in foreign markets is 
national, and if we are to be 
effective competitors in foreign 
countries, our business men 
must unite their forces and 


for fear that they would be 
censured by the Government 
for meeting with their com- 
etitors. I believe that there 
is a legitimate and desirable field of co-operative effort among 
business men, particularly in their trade associations, and I 
have urged competitors to meet and discuss the questions of 
cost accounting, the standardization of processes and products, 
and other phases of their industry which tend toward efficiency. 
I am glad to say that to-day there are thousands of business 
men who are endeavoring in a constructive and co-operative 
spirit to work out their common economic problems in this 
way. 

In this country we have placed ourselves at a decided 
disadvantage by a refusal to adopt co-operative methods and 
thereby strengthen our position against our great competitors 
in foreign countries. In Germany, for example, men engaged 


move forward as a unit. They 
must meet the systematized 
co-operative effort by foreign 
nations with systematized co- 
operative organizations among 
American business men. Seventeen or eighteen ‘years ago. 
when Germany allowed her manufacturers to combine in 
cartels, the manufacturers who joined the respective groups 
were requested to present their balance sheets. It is stated 
that 95 per cent. of the balance sheets which were submitted 
were practically perfect. It was evident that the participating 
companies were conducted efficiently, and that they knew how 
to run their business. The Government permitted the organi- 
zation of cartels for the purpose of meeting economic condi- 
tions which were regarded beyond the control of individual 
business men, and which it was thought could be met efficiently 
by co-operative effort. 

If American business men to-day had full knowledge of 
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the cost of manufacturing and of selling, and if they had in 
general their system of production and distribution worked 
out as efficiently as have German manufacturers and mer- 
chants, we would have a basis upon which to consider the 
desirability of organizing cartels in industries controlling our 
natural resources; we would have something concrete with 
which to go before a Congressional committee in asking legis- 
lation that would be helpful. But when, as it is estimated, 
90 per cent. of our manufacturers do not know their true 
costs, we certainly are in no position to take the progressive 
step which German industry has already taken. While the 
Commission is anxious to do all that it possibly can to assist 
business, we do not feel that we could recommend any legisla- 
tion looking toward the establishment of cartels, even in those 
industries controlling our natural resources, until such time 
as American business has improved its business methods. 
There is no question that when competition fails to regu- 
late, the Government should step in and lend its assistance in 


helping business out of difficulty. I am, therefore, in sympathy- 


with the referendum of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A., which recommends “That there should be remedial 
legislation to permit co-operative agreements under Federal 
supervision in those industries which involve primary natural 


resources.” But where business men cannot present true bal- 
ance sheets, they certainly cannot expect the Government to 
allow them to get together. 

If our business men know their true costs, and if they 
have an intelligent grasp of business methods, competition 
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The course in interior decoration to be given under the 
direction of the Extension Division of the University of 
California is to start on February 19 in the Lick Building, 
San Francisco, the lectures to be given three nights each 
week until the course is completed. More than 100 persons 
have arranged to attend the lectures given by Sumner Robin- 
son and arrangements have been completed to have these 
given at Los Angeles at a later date. 

S. Harris & Co., who formerly conducted a drapery and 
curtain store on Grant Avenue, near Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, have removed to 794 Mission Street. 

A Falvy, who opened an interior decorative shop at 
323 Sutter Street two years ago, has removed to larger 
quarters at 578 Sutter Street, in the art district of the city. 

The G. L. Najarian Co., dealers in Oriental rugs, have 
opened a store at 262 Sutter Street, in the quarters formerly 
occupied by Remy Fredericks. 

J. H. Thorp & Co., for the past five years located on the 
tenth floor of the Butler Building, San Francisco, have re- 
moved their Pacific Coast headquarters to the tenth floor of 
the Phelan Building on Market Street, where larger quarters 
have been taken over. S. A. Davis, manager of this branch 
office, also represents the W. J. Rosenberg Co. 

Sonnenschein Bros. have opened a decorative shop at 534 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, and are carrying a stock of 
period furniture, draperies, rugs, carpets and objects of art. 
The store is being shared with Henry Kern, dealer in fine wall- 
papers. 

S. Davidson has opened a shop at 532 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, and is featuring antiques, Oriental rugs, furniture, 
tapestries and rare porcelains. 

The Hill Tolerton Print Rooms, Inc., have been incor- 
porated at San Francisco with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
H. Tolerton, M. D. Sapiro and A. L. Sapiro. 

John I. Walter, of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., has been 
elected president of the San Froncisco Art Association and 
has also been chosen to head the Downtown Association, an 
organization of merchants and professional men. 

A new decorative shop has been opened by H. Schultz at 
92 Post Street, San Francisco. 

L. S. Stockford, well known in decorative circles on the 
Pacific Coast, has associated himself with the Pacific Coast 
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will be fairer, and we will get better prices—prices based on 
efficiency. 


FAIR BUSINESS. 


The law under which the Federal Trade Commission 
operates authorizes us to prevent unfair methods of competi- 
tion. The idea back of the law is that by making competition 
fair, wholesome business conditions will result. While I be- 
lieve that there are many conditions in industry which can be 
remedied only by the interference of Government, I feel that 
there are many which could be more satisfactorily adjusted 
between business men themselves. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. 


My ideal for the Federal Trade Commission is that it 
shall become the common meeting ground of Government and 
business, and that by means of its machinery the foundations 
of industry shall be laid more secure, competition shall be 
made more intelligent and fair, business men will have more 
comprehensive and wider vision of the public interest and the 
relation of industry to the public, and that Government on its 
part will, on behalf of the public, bring to business its con- 
structive aid. But I maintain that if we, the business men of 
this country, are going to accomplish what we should, not 
only for our own benefit, but for the benefit of the country, 


“ we must co-operate among ourselves along broad constructive 


lines, recognize that fair, intelligent competition is the life of 
trade, and that fundamentally the interests of the public and 
business are the same. 


Ye ee yw. OF. UE US 


Rattan Co. of San Francisco, and has developed a new idea 
in wood decoration that is becoming quite popular. 

Mrs. H. C. McAfee, who recently opened a decorative 
shop at San Francisco, has decided to close this to join the 
selling force of S. & G. Gump & Co., and Morey Craig, for- 
merly with this concern, has returned to its employ. Mr. 
Dodd, the new manager of the decorative department, has 
arrived from Omaha to assume his new duties. 

A. S. W. Grundy, for several years manager and buyer 
for the retail drapery department of D. N. & E. Walter & 
Co., has severed his connection with this concern to devote his 
entire attention to the Alyta Co. which he has formed to 
market a new decorative product. 

The contract department of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., of 
San Francisco, which is conducted under the management of 
F. E. Simpson, is to move shortly to the mezzanine floor, 
where splendid quarters are being arranged for it. 

The Board of Directors of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., of 
San Francisco, has chosen officers for the ensuing year as 
follows: President, R. W. Costello; vice-president, J. V. 
Costello; secretary, F. J. Costello. The business is conducted 
under the active management of R. W. Costello. 

Leon Dezert, for some time in the decorative department 
of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., of San Francisco, has accepted 
a position with the Broadway Department Store, of Los 
Angeles. 

'W. D. McCann, a prominent decorator of San Francisco, 
will leave shortly on a trip to Japan. 

C. S. Paine, a furniture manufacturer of Grand Rapids, 
whose line is handled on the Pacific Coast by Charles Darling, 
plans to be in San Francisco in February and will leave on his 
second trip within a year to the Orient. He will be accom- 
panied by his wife. 

Margaret Clayes and Margaret H. Mauzy have filed arti- 
cles of co-partnership at San Francisco and are conducting a 
decorative business as Miss Clayes. 

John Sullivan, formerly of the drapery department of the 
San Francisco Emporium, but more recently with the Los 
Angeles Furniture Co., has taken a position in the drapery 
department of the Denver Dry Goods Co. 

The department store of McCormack Bros., at Seattle, 
Wash., was damaged recently by fire to the extent of $55,000. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR HOLLANDS. 
if few persistent use of a single advertising slogan, 

“Everything from a little wooden toothpick to a 
big lumber wagon,” brought considerable fame to a 
Northern Ohio retail concern in the wooden ware 
trade, the comparison alone being sufficiently impres- 
sive to not only convey the magnitude of their lines 
io the public, but to make specific listing unnecessary. 
To specialize on shade cloth, and one class of shade 
cloth in particular, does not impress one as offering a 
very fertile field for diversity of either product or 
advertising superlatives, yet one house in New York 
City, T. M. James & Co., has become widely known 
as headquarters for window shade hollands in market- 
ing such brands as King’s, O’Hanlon’s and the Lons- 
dale products by the persistent use of the single word 
“hollands.”’ 

When the trade thinks of holland shade materials 
the names of the makers of Scotch striped, Scotch 
beetled, sunfast and Venetian striped hollands recur 
to the mind of the seasoned buyer, but when it comes 
to how and where they are to be procured, the name 
of “James” is instinctive. The evident singleness of 
purpose and preparedness to deliver hollands in widths 
and colors to meet the requirements of the smallest 
retailer or the largest jobber at the right prices, has 





A CORRECTION. 
B PRINTER'S error the illustration on page 67 of 


of the January “UpHOLSTERER” was wrongly 
credited to the W. E. Browne Decorating Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. This room was designed and decorated 
under the jurisdiction of the Herter Looms, and the 
rug on the floor is a Herter tapestry. We are glad 
to make this correction to avoid any injustice being 
done to the authors of this delightful interior. 





The illustration below shows a window display featuring 

cedar chests, arranged in the interest of Mr. Grundy’s depart- 

ment with D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco. The 
window was a great benefit to the department. 


made the word “hollands” as useful to James & Co. 
as was the wooden-ware man’s slogan, backed up as 
it is by a service that is all that the word implies, 





NOW IN NEW SHOWROOMS. 

B’ THEIR removal from Prince Street to their new 

salesrooms, 16-18 East Sixteenth Street, Hitz, 
Jacobs & Co. are enabled to make a most comprehen- 
sive display of their varied lines, many of which are 
of vital interest to the furniture and upholstery trades. 

The display fixtures and entire fittings of the 
establishment are new and built to conform exactly 
to their special requirements. Couch hammocks are 
shown complete with standards and with or without 
awnings in a good assortment of fabrics. Porch 
shades are displayed in a comprehensive way, bring- 
ing out the particular merits of their “Cliptwood” and 
other. porch sun curtains. Their other lines include 
novelty, porch and lawn furniture, toys, baby car- 
riages, fiber rugs, and many other articles of interest. 
There is such a diversity of goods shown that buyers 
will find many salable articles for their departments. 





ADVANCED DECORATIVE CLASSES. 
O* FEBRUARY 6, in room 354, at the West Side 

1 Y. M. C. A,, the first lessons were given in the 
advanced course in Interior Decoration. This class is 
limited to fifty men, and is open to those who have 
taken the elementary course, or to those whose knowl- 
edge of the subject is sufficient to justify entrance. 
Frank Alvah Parsons is in charge. 

The course will discuss the Italian Renaissance 
in its early and its Eighteenth-Century phases; the 
French Renaissance, including Louis XII, Francis I, 
Henry II, Henry IV, and Louis XIII; the French 
styles of Louis XIV, Louis XV, Louis XVI, Direc- 
toire and Empire; the English manners of the Tudor, 
Jacobean, William and Mary, Queen Ann and 
Eighteenth-Century styles. The Colonial and Modern 
Art adaptations. 


COLUMBIA MILLS’ NEW QUARTERS. 
bee Columbia Mills; Inc., removed their New York 

salesrooms and executive offices on January 26 to 
the Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue. The new 
salesrooms, on the twelfth floor of this building, have 
a most exceptional view, overlooking Madison Square 
and the Avenue. 

The offices and salesrooms are partitioned with 
mahogany and furnished with other fittings to con- 
form, including an exceptionally good system of 
indirect lighting. 

The factory and warerooms will remain on the 
second and third floors of the former headquarters 
on Twenty-fourth Street, where they will maintain a 
sales department on the second floor for the purpose 
of customers who wish to take goods away with them. 
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MORE ELASTIC CREDIT 
SYSTEM AND SHORTER 


DESIRED 














HERE is a very definite movement on foot 
in this country to rearrange methods of trad- 
ing so as to create a more elastic plan for the 
handling of credits. Our present system of 

datings and cash discounts goes back to the close of the 
Civil War, when cash discounts were allowed as a 
premium for quick payment. Ready cash was scarce, 
and so creditors to encourage the prompt payment of 
indebtedness were willing to sacrifice a percentage of 
the total as an inducement. 

A careful investigation made recently by banking 
experts has revealed the 
necessity of a readjustment S 
of the methods which were 
adopted at that time, and 
have, with slight modifica- 
tions, continued to the 
present. Taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the 
cash discount has lost its 
power’ as an incentive for 
prompt payment, some 
means has ‘been sought 
whereby the manufacturer, 
or wholesaler of merchan- 
dise, can shorten the period 
between the time of sale to 
é retailer and the time 
when the retailer’s payment will be available for his 
use. 

A scheme of “Trade Acceptances” is proposed, 
and the method of operation is very similar to the 
system of bank drafts. Under this plan a merchant on 
the receipt of goods, or invoice, as may be determined, 
will sign an acceptance, for instance, accepted Jannary 
15, payable at First Nationl Bank, Albany, March 15, 
1917, John Jones & Co. This acceptance is returned 
to the selling firm, and is either deposited in their safe 
to await maturity, or it can be discounted by his local 


. bank, and the wholesaler then obtains the use of the 


capital for other purposes. 
The full details of the plan have not yet been all 
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lengthening of credit periods. 


worked out, but proper safeguards in the way of 
endorsements will be provided, and the Federal bank- 
ing system will probably be the vehicle through which 
final details are arranged. 

The main advantages of such a plan are un- 
doubtedly those which center around the more con- 
stant employment of working capital. Instead of the 
wholesaler or manufacturer, having his credit capital 
tied up in accounts maturing in thirty, sixty, ninety or 
one hundred and twenty days, these terms can be 
shortened through discounting his trade acceptances, 
so that his receipts may be 
made to approximate his 
actual working needs. 

Whatever the eventual 
form of handling accounts 


Trading in 
“terms” has 


usurpe d may be, there is no question 
the place of the fact that shorter 
of “mer- - datings are very much to be 
tanith desired by manufacturers 
chandis e and wholesalers generally. 
trading, thus The appeal of the cash 
encouraging discount has somewhat lost 


its desired influence, and 
the length of the dating has 
assumed a greater degree 
of importance than _ it 
really deserves. Trading in 
“terms” has usurped the place of “merchandise” 
trading, thus encouraging a general lengthening of 
credit periods, and a consequently increased capital 
overhead cost. 

Wholesale firms have been practically forced into 
the position of banking institutions, selling their mer- 
chandise on credit and carrying the credit to such ex- 
tended periods that they are practically financing their 
customers, and in many cases leaving the retailer an 
opportunity to turn the merchandise into cash and 
use the cash for thirty or sixty days before payment 
is required. 

The extent to which this practice has developed 
was emphasized in an instance told us recently of a 
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manufacturer who delivered 140 pieces of goods the 
first week in February to a New York jobber, dating 
the bill May 1, with terms of 2/10/60. At the time 
of our conversation with the jobber nearly half of 
the shipment was on its way to their retail customers, 
and he declared that all of it would leave their prem- 
ises before the end of February. Now, supposing they 
in turn give their customers a ten day discount and a 
thirty-day dating, they will have received payment for 
the goods from fifteen to thirty days before the date 
of the manufacturer’s original bill and two to three 
months before they have to pay for the goods. 

It may be difficult to introduce shorter datings, 
particularly where retail organizations have established 
rules, but the manufacturer or wholesaler who realizes 
the advantages of short time credits will give hearty 
support to the “Trade Acceptance” theory, premiums 
for anticipation, or any other form or procedure which 
will encourage the shortening of credit periods and the 
quicker release of his working capital from the long 
waits now in vogue. 





DEMONSTRATION AT MOSS ROSE SHOW- 


RCOMS. 


HE Moss Rose Mfg. Co. have arranged a very in- 

teresting display of their draperies in their offices 
at 133 Fifth Avenue. 

All of the windows throughout are draped with 
Moss Rose Quality Shade Cloth trimmed with bullion 
edgings. The first offices are draped with a blue 
figured poplin valance and side curtains, the walls are 
done in buff and the ceiling in cream. 

The first section is draped with sunfast Aurora 
cloth in an elaborate futurist pattern, the windows 
being treated with sash curtains flanked by side cur- 
tains with a gathered valance, the valance is further 
elaborated by a framework of blue’ figured poplin 
trimmed with a bullion fringe. The sample cabinets in 
this section are also draped with Aurora cloth. The 
additional poplin valance in the draperies makes a very 
novel treatment and has elicited much favorable com- 
ment. 

The second section is treated with a mulberry 
damask, the windows being hung with Moss Rose 
Quality Shade Cloth with an écru-colored valance with 
a dainty blue stripe, making a very attractive effect. 
The windows have drawn curtains of the same ma- 
terial, while the valance is trimmed with a pendant and 
has a gathered festoon effect in the sides. 


The third section is treated in a black and white 
pattern, the Moss Rose Quality Shade Cloth being 
used for the windows and drapery cabinets. The en- 
tire effect is a pleasing demonstration of the way in 
which Moss Rose fabrics can be used. 





Greek jardiniére from the line of the Wheatley Pottery. 


COMPLETE CURTAIN LINES. 

MDEN & WORMSER are showing some splendid copies 

of French curtains ranging from $4.50 to $25 a 
pair. Besides these there is a large showing of Cluny 
edge curtains made up in three different grades. 
Scrims and marquisette yard goods are being shown 
in very extensive quantities. There is also a very dis- 
tinct line of filet nets with scrim and marquisette 
borders with bedsets to match. 





SUCCESSFUL ONE-DAY UPHOLSTERY 
AUCTION. 

’[T ‘se Ninth Annual Peremptory Trade Auction Sale 

of upholstery goods by order of the leading manu- 
facturers of Philadelphia was held at the auction 
rooms of Wilmerding, Morris & Mitchell on Tues- 
day, January 16, at 10 o’clock and continued until 4 
o’clock the same afternoon. 

Among the firms whose goods were on sale were: 
John Moore, Sons & Co., the Robert Lewis Co., A. 
Theo. Abbott & Co., Orinoka Mills, Moss Rose Mfg. 
Co., the Stead & Miller Co., and the Baldwin Mfg. Co. 





IN POPULAR-PRICED GRADES. 
F& the Spring season, Ryer & Cashel are showing 
an exceptionally fine line of couch-covers, ranging + 
in price from one to six dollars. This line comprises 
some seventy patterns, including some interesting ex- 
amples of the verdures, kashgars, allover and striped 
patterns. 


In the line of sunfast curtains being brought out 
by the firm, there are a number made up in silk and 
mercerized combinations in a wide range of colors, 
and already these have proved very popular. 


The line of portiéres for this season contains 
numerous patterns, particularly noticeable among 
which are fifty-inch silk and mercerized effects, 
offered in about twelve different colors. There are 
also plain sunfast poplin curtains, thirty-six to fifty 
inches wide, in a comprehensive range of colors. 





EVANSVILLE LACE CURTAIN CO. 
DISCONTINUED. 

WING to the death of the president of the com- 
- pany, the Evansville Lace Curtain Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., will discontinue business. Under the man- 
agement of B. G, Guenther, the business had attained 
a very encouraging condition and the future outlook 
was exceedingly promising. Mr. Weil was the head 
of the financial end, and the other local stockholders 
do not feel sufficiently interested to continue the busi- 
ness. Mr. Guenther, who put in so much good work, 
promoting and establishing the business, has the sym- 
pathy of his friends in the trade because of its un- 

timely dissolution, through no fault of his own. 
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True American eagle motif of Maya—used extensively in Guatemalan fabrics. 
Motif, taken from Peruvian poncho. Stripe, in alligator motif, from Costa Rica pottery. 
Ancient Mexican war shield, sun motif. 
Maya stripe, from fabric of Guatemala. The flower of the Inca. 
Interesting allover from Peru. 


MAYA DESIGN MOTIFS APPLIED TO SILKS. 














MAYA DESIGNS THE LATEST VOGUE 


IGHT years ago, 
f when the Aztec 

restaurant was 
opened in the American 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory, this magazine pointed 
out the textile possibilities 
of the designs of Central 
America and presented a number of illustrations of 
original examples of Maya and other Central American 
designs, but. the public 
was far from ready to i 





time is now ripe for a generous use of these motifs. 
Since America has been largely cut off from de- 
pendence upon European sources of design by the 
European war our manufacturers have been trying to 
develop along original lines and have turned to 
American sources for design inspiration. There is no 
richer source of inspiration than work representative 
of the old Maya culture, for the Maya people had a 
civilization of a remarkably high character. There is 
nothing in their work of the crudity of the North 
American Indian de- 





receive these designs at 
that time. From time to 
time since that date we 
have printed additional 
matter concerning these 
designs, but the subject 
has remained one of 
academic rather than 
practical interest. 

Live interest has 
been given to the subject 
of late by the Wana- 
maker store in the repro- 
duction of Maya designs 
representative of the 
civilization of ancient 
Central America. In the 
silk department of this 
store is shown a remark~ 
able collection of sports 
silks embroidered with 
Maya, old Brazilian and 
Guatemalan motifs and 
the public has received 
this innovation with en- 
thusiasm. Much credit 
is due to C. A. Frutchey, 








signs. 

The designs avail- 
able for study are found 
in the colossal sculptures 
that abound in the ruins 
of the magnificent cities 
of Central America, in 
the clay print rollers and 
clay stamps which are 
found in these ruins. 
The climate not being 
dry, like that of Egypt, 
everything of a perish- 
able nature has been de- 
stroyed and it is neces- 
sary to depend for an 
idea of the colors upon 
the modern products of 
the Guatemalans which 
probably embody some 
of the old. 

There is on the 
second gallery at Wana- 
maker’s an _ interesting 
display of Guatemalan 
textiles and photographs 
of ancient sculptures, 
Adaptations of Maya 








of the store’s silk depart- 


i i -i i disc 

ment Top, Peruvian medallion, taken from clay-impression di 
» for the research of B. C. origin; center, Maya stripe, from modern fabrics 
of Guatemala; at the bottom, border, taken from a print- shown, and _ models 
ing cylinder of ancient Peru. 


work he has directed in 
this connection and for 
the taste that he has 
shown in the practical working out of the idea. 

A practical move in this direction was made by 
R. H. Mallinson & Co. in the production of their Aztec 
line in silks about two years ago. 

Mr. Crawford of the American Museum of 
Natural History has exerted a strong influence and has 
been very helpful in disseminating information on the 
subject of these ancient designs. In other ways during 
the past few years there has been a development of 
public taste along lines which have paved the way for 
the introduction of designs of this character and the 
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motifs to the embroider- 
ing of dresses, etc., are 


promenade the gallery 
in clothes showing Maya 
ornamental designs and Guatemalan textiles. 





OIRET, INC., are mentioned among recently incor- 
Pe New York firms, to act as agents for Paul 
Poiret, of Paris, engaged in the production of women’s 
clothing, interior decorations, furniture, etc. The firm 
is incorporated for $100,000, and Paul Poiret, Irving 
M. Crane and S. Hale are named as principals. 


| s prey R. LANE & CO., the Boston rug and drapery 
firm, have incorporated recently for $50,000. 
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America during recent years has accustomed us to 


vivid color combinations and has done much to prepare the way for the introduction of 








Central American motifs, such as are shown on the two pages preceding. 
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“In Winter it may place breakfast before sunrise, but it will bring a greater amount of daylight into the working hours 
at the end of the day.” 


CONGRESS MAY NOW ACT ON DAYLIGHT PLAN 


HERE is very good reason to hope that the 
daylight-saving plan which has been agitated 


by many business men during the past year - 


will be put in operation this coming Summer. 
The movement has gained many new adherents since 
the matter has been taken up by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and the report of the 
Special Committee on Daylight Saving of this body 
will go a long way to strengthen the conclusions of 
business men with regard to the feasi- 
bility of the plan. 


relations, falls partly under artificial light even in the 
most favorable season of the year, and at other seasons 
comes altogether after nightfall. If the workday ends at 
six, the results are still more undesirable, as subsequent 
hours of daylight are shortened and moreover in a portion 
of the year the end of the workday, when workers in all 
occupations are most weary and most need favorable 
conditions, is reached under artificial light. 

Business offices in the eastern part of the United 
States open at a time when it is two o'clock in the business 
day of London banks and exchanges. When it is nine 
o’clock in the morning at New York and 
Philadelphia it is within six minutes. of 
three o’clock in Berlin, and four o’clock 





From the report, which is com- 
plete, we have taken the following 
principal extracts : 

The daylight hours can be “saved”— 
i. e., utilized to the best advantage—only 
by readjusting the hours of work and 
recreation to which most of the com- 
munity have become accustomed and by 
making the readjustment in such a way 
that these hours will contain a maximum 
of sunlight. There is no suggestion that 
the hours of work be either lengthened 
or shortened. 

The ‘hours of our daily life have 
become somewhat out of keeping with 
the hours of daylight, and we have sac- 
rificed the sunlight which might be 
utilized for recreation and other leisure 


in Petrograd. In Chicago the difference 
in time with these European centers is 
one hour greater. 

As European countries generally 
moved the clock forward an hour dur- 
ing the past summer, and will probably 
do likewise next summer, the difference 
between the business day in Europe and 
in the United States will be further ac- 
centuated unless action is taken in the 
United States. It would seem an ana- 
chronism that, although we have devised 
means for instantaneous communication 
with Europe, we should continue to have 
our business day so much later than the 
European business day as to impede our 
financial and commercial transactions, 








especially at a time when our relations 


activities at the end of the workday. “In cities the advantage of with Europe have taken on greatly en- 
The manner in which we now util- having the evening ‘rush’ hour, larged importance. 

ize these hours of daylight may be illus- when transportation facilities With these circumstances in mind, the 

trated by the situation in Chicago. are taxed, come in daylight is Committee recommends that clocks in the 

Throughout the year at Chicago the time so apparent it scarcely needs United States should be set one hour ahead 

between sunrise and noon—when the statement.” of the present “standard” time. 


workday is most commonly broken—is 
longer than between 1.00 P. M.—when 
the second work period ordinarily begins—and_ sunset. 
In December there are almost five hours of sunlight before 
noon and less than three and a half hours after 1.00: P. M. 
In June there are approximately eight hours before noon 
and about six and a half after 1.00 P. M. 

The significance of these facts appears when we recall 
that, in midsummer, if the work day begins at 8 A. M. and 
ends at 5 P. M., almost five hours of sunlight have passed 
before the workday begins and but two and a half remain 
after its close. Thus, four hours of sunlight are used in 
the morning for sleep and for the “transition from bed 
to street.” The period at the end of the day, with its 
8teat value for development of human efficiency, encour- 
agement of human intercourse, and improvement of social 
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The considerations supporting this 
proposal are physiological, economic, and 
social. It will substitute a cool morning working hour 
in summer for a warm afternoon hour; in winter it may 
place breakfast before sunrise but it will bring a greater 
amount of daylight into the working hours at the end 
of the day. The accompanying improvements in working 
conditions will be great. Increased daylight in the hours 
of greatest fatigue will tend to lessen tuberculosis, will 
decidedly reduce eye strain, will increase personal effici- 
ency, and will materially lessen industrial accidents. In 
cities the advantage of having the evening “rush” hour, 
when transportation facilities are taxed, come in daylight 
is sO apparent it scarcely needs statement. 
Hours of sunlight after the end of the workday will 
confer even greater benefits. Responding to a public 
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demand which has practically become a national policy, 
facilities for healthful outdoor recreation have on every 
hhand been multiplied for all classes. In 1915 American 
cities spent $21,000,000 to maintain their activities in pro- 
moting recreation. For this purpose New York used 
seventy cents per capita of its population, Chicago $1.20, 
and Boston $1.84. The use of facilities for recreation, 
especially by the classes that work longest hours and most 
need them, would be tremendously increased, with results 
in health and physical stamina which would redound to 
the advantage of the whole community. There would be 
great benefits, too, from the increased opportunities for 
use of means of education, direct and indirect, which in 
recent years have been greatly augmented for the period 
after the workday has closed. 

The social life of the nation, too, would benefit. The 
hours for companionship among members of families 
would have greater value, and there would be more oppor- 
tunity for cultivation of all the useful and desirable activi- 
ties and interests which engage our attention outside our 
vocations. 

From such benefits as these economic advantages 
inevitably flow. Improved physical health and social wel- 
fare will increase the efficiency of every individual at his 
daily tasks. Furthermore, there would be large direct 
savings in expenditures for fuel and artificial light. 

The advantages extend to all parts of the community. 
Farmers will have an opportunity to market their produce 
earlier, thus offering it in better condition and gaining an 
hour of daylight for other work. Transportation com- 
panies will move a larger part of their traffic in daylight, 
thus increasing efficiency and minimizing danger of acci- 
dents. Shopkeepers and their employees will avoid an 
hour of darkness. Office people will work under less 
artificial light. 

Of the practical results of the proposal there has been 
during the last summer demonstration in Europe, where it 
was adopted during the summer months by Austria, Den- 
mark, England, France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Norway, 
Portugal, and Sweden. Unofficial statements seem to leave 
no doubt that the same plan will be put into effect next 
summer, and that efficiency was increased in all parts of 
the population and important savings in fuel and illum- 
inants were accomplished. 

Cleveland and Detroit in 1914 set their clocks an 
hour forward. Officials and commercial organizations in 
these cities testify that the change was made without the 
least difficulty and has met with universal favor. 

The Committee has stated its preference that clocks 
should be advanced one hour and permanently kept ahead 
by that interval. If such plan should not prove feasible, 
the Committee recommends that clocks should be advanced 





























one hour on April 1 each year and turned back on Novem- 
ber 30. 

The greatest amount of daylight now unutilized in 
our active hours comes between the equinox in March and 
the equinox in September. Accordingly, the proposal 
would confer its greatest advantages between these dates. 
In the United States with its large centers of railroad 
transportation and hundreds of trains in motion at all 
times, two changes of time a year, even if made at 
moments of minimum railway traffic, such as midnight 
on a Sunday, might cause some inconvenience. Traffic is 
to a degree seasonal, however, and schedules: are fre- 
quently changed about April 1 and November 30, ordinarily 
on a Sunday. Accordingly, if the advantages of the pro- 
posal do not appear material enough during winter months 
to warrant an all-year change, and “summertime” alone 
is to be adopted, as in European countries, the two changes 
of the clock should come at the seasons when our rail- 
ways now generally readjust their schedules. 

Whatever the plan adopted—i. e., whether the clock is 
advanced once for all or is changed twice each year—the 
change should occur simultaneously in all parts of the 
country. Otherwise, confusion will arise and we shall 
return to the unfortunate state of affairs which existed 
before “standard” time was generally adopted in 1883 upon 
the initiative of the railways. Standard time, it will be 
recalled, rests upon concerted action upon the part of 
the railways and not upon any enactment of Congress; 
several states subsequently adopted it as a matter of 
law, but Congress has never done so. 

Uniformity should be obtained, the Committee recom- 
mends, through an act of Congress establishing the time for 
each part of the country as one hour in advance of the pres- 
ent standard time. 

That Congress has authority under the Constitution 
to enact such a law the Committee feels assured. The 
Committee has had the benefit of the views of very able 
lawyers, who have asserted that the commerce clause 
and the clause regarding establishment of post offices and 
post roads confer ample power. 

The desirability that Congress should exercise its 
power is manifested by -the national advantages which 
will accrue in ways outlined in this report and by the 
necessity of a uniform system of time, throughout all parts 
of the country. Unless clocks in Seattle, Denver, St. 
Louis, and all other communities are moved forward one 
hour when clocks at New York and Boston are advanced 
one hour, inevitable confusion would result, to the detri- 
ment of many of our most important business interests. 





The accompanying illustration of “Deco” silk picture cards 
introduced to the trade-by the William H. Horstmann Co. 
gives a fair idea of the general style and make-up of these 
articles. The cords are adjustable from twelve to forty- 
eight inches and are made with loop and tassel ornament, 
ready to hang. Aside from regular color lines these goods 
are obtainable in desired shades to order. 
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W. E. ROSENTHAL IN HIS NEW QUARTERS. 

N HIS removal from his former headquarters to his 
| new home next door, in the Eagle Building, 257 
Fourth Avenue, W. E. Rosenthal has seemingly moved 
his mailing address only, as everything in the new 
quarters is absolutely new. — 

The salesroom is on the corner and has its largest 
frontage on Twenty-first Street, affording pure north 
light from the many windows. 

The floor is entirely covered with gray velvet 
carpet, while the drapery hangings are in fawn-color 
velours. The furniture, including the sample cabinets, 
is in dull-finish mahogany. Artificial lighting is by 


‘means of an indirect lighting system. 


The private office of Mr. Rosenthal faces the 
avenue and is immediately in front of the business 
offices. 





SIXTY YEARS WITH KING’S HOLLANDS. 

a man who has been connected with the whole- 

sale upholstery trade in this country for twenty 
years back, will recall the periodical visits Robert Pate, 
of John King & Son, Glasgow, Scotland, used to make 
to this country, and will be interested to know that 
February 1, Mr. Pate concluded his sixtieth year with 
the firm. 

Mr. Pate, who entered the employ of the firm 
at the age of sixteen, advanced rapidly, and ten years 
later, on the death of Mr. Lillie, was placed in entire 
charge of the business, becoming the sole owner in 
1888, and in 1899 admitting his son, Thomas Pate, as 
a partner. 

The business was founded by John King in 1775, 


and at this time, the fabrics now called Hollands, were 
made of linen, and were used for lining and stiffening 
clothing as well as for window-shades. The linen 
was sent to Holland to be bleached, because of the 
abundance of facilities there for bleaching, and thus 
became known as Hollands, and being made in Scot- 
land were more definitely named Scotch Hollands. 

About sixty years ago the firm built bleaching 
works of their: own. 


‘When John King’s son, William, became a part- 
ner in the business, the firm became known as John 
King & Son, the present title. William King ‘suc- 
ceeded to the business on the death of his father, and 
took into partnership James 'B. Lillie and Samuel Mac- 
Farlane. William King died in 1855, and the busi- 
ness was continued by the remaining partners. Mr. 
Lillie died in 1867, Mr. MacFarlane in 1888. 

Robert Pate, who is now 76 years of age, is in 
excellent health, and the active head of the business, 
which has steadily increased in importance during its 
history of a century and a half. 





DECORATORS IN THE UPTOWN DISTRICTS. 
HE man who doesn’t know the decorator above 
Fifty-fourth Street will be surprised to go into a 

shop like the Adelphi Art and Interior Decorating Co., 
way up on Broadway near 102nd Street, because it 
presents upholstery and draperies, wood carvings, lamp 
stands, shades and everything of this character, in the 
highest degree of excellence. We don’t know the name 
of the man at the head of the business, but he is an 
artist. 





Below a Chinese rug in exquisitely soft colorings, from the stock of B. Altman & Co. 
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SEAMLESS CHENILLE RUGS. 

E dese buyer of floor coverings who has not the 

opportunity of personally viewing the fine ex- 
amples of seamless chenille rugs, so advantageously 
displayed by W. & J. Sloane, in New York, should at 
least secure a copy of their booklet de luxe, ““Seamless 
Chenille Rugs,” which is sent upon request from their 
headquarters at 565 Fifth Avenue. These rugs are 
the products of McCleary, Wallin & Crouse, and the 
line of patterns is made up with borders in such classic 
period styles as to be of great value to the interior 
decorator. An Adam border comes in two colors, 
Chippendale in one color, Empire in ‘two colors, and 
Chinese in two colors. There are also chintz effects 
and a tile pattern of unusual merit. 


f Saxe of a series of shapes now produced for 
the first time by Lenox, Inc., of Trenton, N. J., in 
color and glaze rivaling that of their famous Lenox 
table ware. 

Divers shapes and sizes are brought out and the 
choice of base color and decoration is liberal. Some 
beautiful tones noted in the line, as now being dis- 
played at the Hotel Wolcott in New York, are tur- 
quoise gray, Chinese blue, black, yellow, Craftsman 
brown, Du Barry, old rose and red. The bases may 
be had plain or with decorations, including the Chinese 
dragon, Italian garden scene, bird, panel and other 
motifs. The lamps are displayed with appropriate 





A NEW LINE OF LAMPS. 
HE base of the lamp, illustrated herewith, is an 


shades. 
The ware is of exceptional merit and the exhibit 
at the Wolcott will be continued until March 31st. 


NEW FURNITURE LINES IN THE STORES. 
a 1916 proved to be a banner year for the 

furniture trade, the season of 1917, according to 
the department store buyers, will show a marked im- 
provement over the past year. New designs and 
finishes in furniture are constantly appearing and the 
demand is very strong. There has also been an in- 
crease of approximately 20 per cent. in’ cost on all 
grades of furniture. This is due to the increase in all 
the essential materials used in manufacture. 

Judged by the display of Summer cottage furniture 
now being shown in department stores, it would appear 
that this end of the business will be exceptionally, strong 
for the coming year. 

Some of the newest designs in furniture for this 
season follow William and Mary, Chippendale and 
Adam models, being advised very extensively for the 
dining room, while Queen Anne, Louis XVI and Adam 
styles are advocated for library and parlor use. 

There is a very strong vogue for Chinese Chip- 
pendale pieces, especially in lamps and side tables. 
Hand-painted and inlaid furniture is being displayed 
in very large quantities, the former being very popu- 
lar for sun-parlors and breakfast rooms. Enameled 
furniture is also meeting with a brisk demand. 

Interesting displays of willow, reed and rattan 
furniture have been arranged by some of the depart- 
ment stores and a very brisk demand is found. These 
lines show an increase in price, due to the shortage 
of materials. 


DECORATIVE LEATHER SCREENS, 
A line of hand-painted fabric-leather. screens, 

brought out at a price averaging about $16 whole- 
sale, is the latest addition to the line of decorative 
leather work by the von Pessler & Schleyer Studios. 
A goodly number in this series are made in Japanese 
and Chinese spirit, which should be very salable be- 
cause of the present large demand for Oriental goods 
of all kinds. In this particular class also are screens 
in Old English designs with antique finish. 

In the new Spring showing of the higher grade 
screens, designs in every period are brought out on 
genuine leather, either double-faced, or leather on the 
face side and fabric leather in the rear, some of the 
later styles being particularly interesting because of 
decoration applied to the back which is usually left 
plain. 








UNUSUAL FURNITURE PIECES. 

& Soe Chesterfield Furniture Co. are showing a most 

attractive collection of all-upholstered furniture. 
The pieces are characterized by master workmanship 
and exquisite design and the line affords a wide selec- 
tion in the matter of styles. Every piece shown is 
covered in selected fabrics and is completely finished. 

Decorators and the finer furniture trade who insist 
upon .correctness of design and moderate prices will 
find much of interest in this display. 
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THE DEMAND FOR TRAINED MEN 


HE period of Spring fever will shortly be 

upon us. The desire for change, new environ- 

ments, néw occupations recurs with the length- 

ening of the days, and a general condition of 
unrest becomes prevalent among certain classes of em- 
ployees. Perhaps it is as well that such conditions 
do occur and recur, because otherwise the slothful 
and shiftless might go on year after year following 
the same gray existence to the end of their days. Too 
often, however, the desire for change is taken as an 
indication of ability underpaid rather than what it is 
intended to be, a stimulus to greater effort. 

We occupy the unfortunate position of being the 
intermediary through which the man in search of a 
position may meet the position in search of the man. 
And, perhaps, as no one not similarliy situated can 
realize, we see the general misfit- 
ness of the average worker. 
There is so much “I'd like to get” 
and so little “I can,” too much 
wishbone and not enough back- 
bone, that it is difficult to bring 
certain positions and certain ap- 
plicants into the harmony that 
should exist. 

We are, perhaps, nearing 
the end of a period of extraor- 
dinary wages for certain forms 
of unskilled or semi-skilled labor. 
Munitions workers and other in- 
dustrial workers engaged in lines 
where unusual demands have brought extraor- 
dinary prices have received rates of compensation for 
their labor that have dwarfed into insignificance the 
wages of many skilled mechanics in ordinary times. 

When this period of excessive compensation no 
longer exists the manufacturing world will be face 
to face with a problem that will be difficult of solu- 
tion.. Labor will naturally seek to hold compensa- 
tion at the extraordinarily high levels which com- 
petitive demand for labor has created. The absence 
of such competitive demands and the discontinuance 
of a large proportion of “extra” industrial activities 
will make the perpetuation of these high wages im- 
possible. Even now it is difficult .to get stock boys, 
office boys or junior help of any kind at anything 
like an expenditure comparable with the value of the 
service performed. Everyone wants to start half 
way up the ladder of employment or even higher 
still,and the questions of ability and value are subor- 


you like.” 
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someone pay you a good 
fat salary for doing what 


dinated to the general theory of getting all you can 
whether earned or not. 

If we could by some miracle of child training 
develop in the minds of children the theory that true 
compensation is based upon training and perfection 
of service and then bring about an industrial con- 
dition whereby superior training and superior service 
would obtain superior rewards, a great deal would 
have been accomplished toward the- betterment of 
America’s industrial future. 

A very definite statement concerning the neces- 
sary qualificaticns for salesmanship in a department 
of interior decoration and upholstery goods is made 
on another page of this magazine in an advertisement 
for salesmen. To quote from the advertisement which 
solicits correspondence from applicants a practical 

knowledge based on experience in 
the following lines is required: 


KNOW of “1. The most important 


hangings for Windows ' and 

no softer Doors, Laces and Lace Curtains, 

Snap On _ Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics. 
earth than ‘s. Furniture. Agere 
3. Floor Coverings. 

to have “4. The ability to create a 


scheme of furnishing and carry 
it through to completion.” 

The advertisement further 
states that the allied departments 
of upholstery goods, furniture 
and floor-coverings—in the store 
where employment is offered—represent an investment 
of more than $1,250,000. 

We wish to call particular attention to the nature 
of the requirements as stated in this advertisement, “a 
practical knowledge based on experience in the hand- 
ling of interior furnishings,” because in this clause is 
mentioned the two foremost essentials to success as a 
salésman, practical knowledge and experience. 

There are scores of salesmen to-day, in the retail 
field, who look with contempt upon the subordinate 
positions they occupy. They are impatient to make 
a mark in the world, and too often the opportunities 
of acquiring practical knowledge are completely over- 
looked in the everlasting struggle to secure some 
higher position. 

We have reached an era in business life when 


practical knowledge and experience pay splendid divi- 


dends for employer and employee. 
Eugene Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel 
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Co., whose earnings last year are reputed to have 
been more than a million dollars, was switching en- 
gines eight years ago in the Bethlehem yard. His ad- 
vancement is simply an illustration of practical knowl- 
edge put to work. There are thousands of men, junior 
clerks, office boys, stock boys, who are in close per- 
sonal contact with opportunities for acquiring prac- 
tical knowledge which may mean millions of dollars 
to them within the next ten years. Some of them 
will improve their opportunities, but the vast majority 
will never know that opportunity touched them. 

We know that there are plenty of men who upon 
reading these lines will complain that their “prac- 
tical knowledge and experience has brought them no 
advancement,” that “the untrained man gets along as 
well as the trained man,” etc. Such experiences even 
if true do not contradict the great fact that employing 
organizations are to-day unable to find a sufficient 
number of men with knowledge and experience to fill 
all of their needs. 

The secret of successful employment is summed 
up in the philosophy of the man who said, “I know 
of no softer snap on earth than to have some one 
pay you a good fat salary for doing what you like. 
And that is what I’m doing all day long.” 

Think it over. 





FINE DECORATIVE LAMPS. 

Boag J. VIEAU has just received a very attractive col- 

lection of the new models of Max-Ray lamps, 
silk shades, torchéres and mirrors. This line con- 
tains distinctive and original models. It has not been 
influenced by the vogue for lacquered articles, but 
has followed rather the old models which have sur- 
vived the passing fads of centuries. 

The finish of the Max-Ray lamps adheres to the 
Florentine methods of using clay and gold leaf, fur- 
nishing a permanent base over which is obtained vari- 
ous antique effects. 

The Max-Ray lamps are made to produce light, 
while the shades are designed and fitted to radiate all 
the light possible, and at the same time have a strong 
decorative value. These lamps are made by artisans 
who are artists. Decorators will be interested in the 
fine collection that has been arranged for the 
venience of the decorative trade. 

Mr. Vieau is also showing a fine collection of the 
Chesterfield Furniture Co.’s upholstered furniture. 


con- 





REMOVAL OF WELL-KNOWN FIRM. 
2 ere BLATTER & CO. removed their New York sales- 
room and office on February 1 to the third floor of 
the building at 880 Broadway, formerly occupied by 
W. & J. Sloane. The immense floor space and Jouble 
street frontage offers most exceptional facilities for 


display of the large lines carried by this well-known 
house. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS. 

§ Becca are not many men in the upholstery textile 

manufacturing trade who can look back for thirty- 
five years, and trace the development of the upholstery 
textile industry with such intimate knowledge as can 
Robert Lewis, of the Robert Lewis Co. The firm this 
month are celebrating the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the beginning of the plant which was originally estab- 
lished as E. O. Beyer & Co., in February, 1882. 

In recalling the early beginnings of the firm, 
Robert Lewis said: 


“On April 1, 1882, E. O. Beyer and myself, under 
the name of E. O. Beyer & Co., purchased lumber and 
built eight hand-looms and commenced to weave noil 
cross-stripes for curtain goods, curtains at that time 
being made from piece goods only. Later, we got 
the idea of making plain chenille, also to make cur- 
tains with a chenille stripe for a dado, and from that 
we made figured chenille for a dado. These goods 
sold very well. Up to this time all our chenille was 
cut with scissors, then we purchased a power chenille 
cutter. This was the commencement of the chenille 
business which became so prominent. Later, in 1884, 
Howard Barnes became a partner with us, then we 
added power looms and made upholstery piece goods. 


“Tn 1885 I withdrew from the firm, then Barnes, 
Lewis & Beyer, I taking over the power looms. Since 
then I have continued in the upholstery business. In 
1906 we incorporated with George Lewis, president; 
Frank E. Johnson, vice-president ; Joseph Z. Muir, sec- 
retary; Robert Lewis, treasurer; which continues as 
above at the present time. 

“Like most other trades, the upholstery trade has 
been unfortunate as well as fortunate. There have 
been more firms go out of the business in the past 
twenty years than there are in it at the present time. 

“The improvement in machinery in my time in the 
business has been mostly in winding machinery and 
jacquards. Some technical improvements in looms, 
and much iron is now used in place of wood. A 
Knowles loom of thirty years ago, if in good order, 
will weave almost as much per day as the loom ot 
to-day.” 





SCRANTON LACE COMPANY. 

Rew name of the Scranton Lace Curtain Co. has 

been changed, commencing February 5, to the 
Scranton Lace Co. The firm formerly had two cor- 
porations, the manufacturing company known as the 
Scranton Lace Curtain Co., and the selling company 
known as the Scranton Lace Co. A rearrangement 
recently effected with regard to their financing and 
increase in capitalization, dissolved the old selling 
company, and inasmuch as the title of that company 
was better known to the trade, this title, the Scranton 
Lace Co., has been taken by the firm. 
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INTERESTING IMPORTED ART OBJECTS. 

sages & CIE. have just received from Europe a 

line of French novelties which will bring gladness 
to the hearts of gift-shop buyers who are in search of 
articles of artistic merit that differ from lines that 
have gone before. For Easter and Spring selling sea- 
son there are confections of art in which dolls, animal 
and other figures are combined with verdure emblem- 
atic of the coming of Spring and Easter time. 

Trays, bon-bon boxes, perfume burners, silk bags, 
are shown in new shapes and materials, as well as a 
strong showing of original ideas in bric-a-brac and 
other art objects. 

Received with the last incoming French steamer 
are a series of new models of boudoir lamps in colors 
and decorations that conform to the unusual require- 
ments of to-day’s decorative taste. Distinctive French 
lamp-shades are shown in a profusion of beautiful 
color tones and applied decorations. 

In addition to these lines of imported art wares 
there are the French filet laces with which the name 
of Glaenzer has become synonymous. In grades rang- 
ing from the inexpensive to the best, filets by the yard 


are displayed in a pleasing number of designs. The 


same high qualities are made up into scarfs, bands, 
curtains, bedspreads, table-covers, head rests, cushion 
tops, etc. 

In the showing for Spring are also some examples 
of French period furniture, antiques and reproduc- 
tions. 





~HARTSHORN-OSWEGO OFFICES. 

* how New York salesrooms and offices of the Stew- 

art Hartshorn Co., and the Oswego Shade Cloth 
Co., are now located on the second floor of the Second 
National Bank Building, on the northwest corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-eighth Street. They were 
opened to the trade on February 1, and are luxuriantly 
furnished. The walls are finished in ivory-white, the 
entire floor covered with dark-blue velvet carpet, while 
the furnishings are in wax mahogany, leather uphol- 
stered. D. F. Hadley, salesmanager for the Oswego 
Co., now makes his headquarters at the new address, 
having closed his former office at 212 Fifth Avenue. 





SPRING LINES READY. 


Re the Spring season, Peter Schneider's Sons & 


Co. are showing a very interesting line of block 
prints, cretonnes, linens, Tudor velvets and mohair 
plushes, in many fancy weaves that will be of par- 
ticular interest to the upholstery, furniture and deco- 
rative trades, 

Among the mohair fabrics are stripes in a com- 
bination of colors, and also friezé and friezette weaves. 
Besides the striped mohairs there are a number of 
fifty-inch velours with stripes, all cotton, and cotton 


and silk. Some of these stripes also come in two- 
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color and three-color combinations. The new Tudor 
velvet being brought out by the firm is a very high 
grade fabric, fifty inches wide and shown in a range 
of fifteen colors. 

In cretonnes, both foreign and domestic, they are 
showing an excellent line, including many block prints 
on linen, in single and double widths. 





POWDRELL’S “LACYNET” LINE. 

| anderen in this issue an illustrated announce- 

ment is made by the Powdrell Mfg. Co. concern- 
ing their line of “Lacynet” curtains and piece goods. 
The materials are of a very sheer and dainty quality 
in interesting and exclusive patterns, and are 36, 42, 
48 and 72 inches wide. The curtains made up of 
these fabrics range in price from $3.50 to $6.50 a pair, 
and are extremely effective. Their unusualness will 
appeal to the better trade. 





HUB CARPET COMPANY REORGANIZED. 
f deca Hub Carpet Co., Strawberry Street, Philadel- 
phia, has reorganized: President, Albert Lifson; 
Vice-President, Abner Ratner; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Irving Fieldman: , 

Charles H. Segal, the former president of the 
corporation, is no longer a member of the company. 

The Hub Carpet Co. have inaugurated many im- 
portant changes and are planning a campaign of na- 
tional scope. Arrangements have been made whereby 
the entire North American territory will be efficiently 
covered. They will represent the leading rug and 
carpet mills, and have practically unlimited resources 
at their command which will enable them to expand 
judiciously. 

The reorganization is of considerable importance 
in view of the fact that the new members of the 
company are men of high standing in the trade. 

Mr. Fieldman, who has been an active worker for 
the firm’s interests during the past two years, has 
made many substantial friends in Philadelphia. 





The illustration below is of a recent adaptation of the Ritz 

day-bed, originated by Smith & Jones. It is one of a number 

of delightful furniture innovations for which this concern 
are justly celebrated. 
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CHANGES AMONG BUYERS 


Georce M. Rooney, recently with Tull & Gibbs, 
Spokane, Washington, has taken charge of the rug and 
drapery department, Kaufman’s, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

H. L. Werts, who has been buying upholstery 
goods for the Duffy-Powers Co., Rochester, for the 
past ten years, has recently been appointed buyer for 
the bargain basement departments, which he will han- 
dle in conjunction with the main upholstery depart- 
ment. 

Leroy P. SHERIFF, who has for the past year 
been buying upholstery goods for the Halle Bros. Co., 
Cleveland, and who prior to that was for a number 
of years with W. B. Moses & Sons Co., Washington, 
has resigned, his resignation to take effect March 1. 
Mr. Sheriff has not as yet announced his future plans, 
and may be reached by addressing this office. 

J. P. TuHornTon, recently placed in charge of the 
upholstery and drapery department of Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, St. Louis, Mo., was a January visitor in Phila- 
delphia and New York. 


E. H. Etta, who has been upholstery buyer for 
the past four years for J. L. Brandeis & Son, Omaha, 
Neb., has assumed charge of the upholstery depart- 
ment of Shartenberg & Robinson, New Haven. 

P. H. Burke, who for the past year and a half 
has been the upholstery buyer for Shartenberg & Rob- 
inson, has resigned this position to again take charge 
of the upholstery department for the Gladding Dry 
Goods Co., Providence, R. I. 








POPULAR-PRICED SMALL WARES. 

dare upholstery buyers very frequently find it 

convenient to wse up remnants in the making of 
small furnishing items in their workrooms, it is an 
economy to buy the staple items in quantity from 
people who make a specialty of their production. F. 
Newman, 35 East Twenty-first Street, makes a spe- 
cialty of decorated cretonne work-bags, and offers to 
the trade several attractive styles at very moderate 
prices. 

These work-bags embody certain special char- 
acteristics that would be difficult for the private work- 
room to develop, and buyers in search of quick-selling 
novelties will find it worth their while to write for 
samples. 





S bag Fakes Furniture & Carpet Co., Dallas, Tex., 
have recently been reorganized. It is understood 
that they will make an addition to their present build- 
ings and enlarge their business. 


@ tex Arrow Head Mfg. Co., Inc., 147 West Sixty- 
second Street, have incorporated for $25,000 to 
deal in carpets, curtains and furnishing goods. 


DOES IT PAY TO ADVERTISE IN THE TRADE 
JOURNAL? 
_ a concern like the National Cash Register 
'Co., of Dayton, O., which has been spending some 
$30,000 annually in an effort to keep its list of over 
a million names up to date, decides to discard this 
entire list, and make use of the trade papers as one 
of the three best methods of making sales, it is time 
for us to stop and think. Circular advertising gen- 
erally, and much of the catalog advertising: sent to 
the retail trade is barren of results, as, unless the 
recipient happens to get this matter just when he is 
in line as a buyer, it is thrown aside and lost. The 
trade paper advertisement, on the other hand, is always 
on deck and nine out of ten buyers look up the ad- 
vertisements when they are ready to buy. There are 
a number of scientific reasons that can be put forth to 
sustain this position, but none is as convincing as 
the fact that a concern as large as the National Cash 
Register Co., after trying out every other feasible 
form of publicity, comes back to the trade paper as 
one of its strongest selling mediums. 





M’MAHON' & CREMINS. 
bY prenaey & CREMINS are now comfortably settled 

. in their new quarters, 404 Fourth Avenue, corner 
of Twenty-eighth street. A few finishing touches need 
to be added to the installation of their equipment, but 
they are fully equipped and showing new samples of 
their latest creation, “Fanny Frill,” dnd a number of 
other novelties. Their new quarters include a large 
showroom with green-carpeted floor, buff walls and 
gray interior trim, which is provided with an excellent 
northwest light. The furnishings are of oak. 

The private office, which adjoins the general office 
and showroom, is of ample proportions, and completely 
separated from the main office by a glass partition 
reaching to the ceiling. 

The building in which they have taken quarters is 
one of the latest in the new Fourth Avenue district, 
and is up-to-date in every way, with ample elevator 
service, and moreover is conveniently located near the 
hotel district and the main lines of transit in and about 
the city. 





A LARGE New York retail firm recently sent out the 
following announcement : 

In order to facilitate the work of our office we have 
adopted the following payment plan beginning March 1, 1917, 
unless otherwise arranged, subject to the usual discounts. 

Ten-day bills from the 1st to the 15th will be due and 
payable on the 25th of the same month. 

Ten-day bills from the 16th to the 31st will be due and 
payable on the 10th of the following month. 

Thirty-day bills will be due and payable on the 25th of 
the following month. : 

Sixty-day bills will be due and payable on the 25th of 
the second month following. 

If we do not hear from you to the contrary we will con- 
sider that the plan meets with your approval. 
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Thibet, Corea and Japan. 


We have long been familiar with the art of the 
“Nearer East” under the name “Oriental,” for previous 


to the revival of interest 
in Chinese designs 
during the past few 
years the products of 
Persia and Turkey, par- 
ticularly the rugs of 
these countries, repre- 
sented the Orient in the 
decorative market almost 
to the exclusion of other 
Eastern products. <A 
large part of the Japa- 
nese and Chinese im- 
portations were bizarre, 
of the commercial kind, 
and comparatively little 
interest was. shown in 
Chinese things. 

Now, however, in- 
telligent discrimination 
in the choice of Chinese 
and Japanese art objects 
is in evidence, and there 
is a true appreciation of 
the really fine work. 
This has brought about 
the necessity for distin- 
guishing the more close- 
ly and has caused the 
adoption of*the term 
“Far East” and of the 
newer term “Nearer 
East.” 

Decorative art, and 
particularly the art of 
textile design, owes 
much to the “Nearer 
East,” for the beautiful 
chintz designs are largely 
derived from the old 
printed fabrics imported 
into Western Europe 
centuries: ago, and the 
basic elements of the 
Renaissance designs in 
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DESIGNS OF THE NEARER EAST 


NE of the richest sources of design motifs 
for use in tapestries and other decorative 
materials is the applied art work of Persia 
and the adjoining countries, which are aptly 

called the “Nearer East” in order to distinguish them 

from the: “Far East,” a term which includes China, 


velvets and silk textiles were of Saracenic origin. 

While it is naturally to the printed and woven 
fabrics that the present day designer of fabrics 
turns first for suggestions, there are many designs in 
other branches of art work that have hitherto been 
overlooked. These afford ideas that are adaptable, 


particularly the decorated porcelains and pettery ware. 








These illustrations of a Rhodian plate of the Sixteenth 
Century, above, and a Bokhara plate of the Seventeenth 
Century with motifs adaptable to textile design. From 
a collection sold recently by the American Art Association. 


Two examples of the ceramic art of the “Nearer 
East” that are rich in design suggestions are illustrated 


on this page. The upper 
photograph shows a 
Rhodian plate of the Six- 
teenth Century that is 
gay with representation 
of floral life. Long 
curving serrate leaves in 
rich myrtle green, and 
three large flowers with 
blue petals, green calyxes 
and bulbous centers of 
russet form the chief 
motif in the center of 
this plate. On the rim 
are spirals, outlined in 
blue with white reserves. 

A very different type 
of design is seen in the 
Bokhara plate of the 
Seventeenth Century 
shown in the lower illus- 
tration. The center has a 
checker-board design in 
blue, brown and white, 
surrounded by radiating, 
pointed leaf forms in 
blue, white and brown 
on a moss-green ground. 
On the rim are concentric 
borders of leaf-point and 
lattice designs. 

The narrow leaf- 
point border which forms 
the inner member of the 
decoration of, the rim is 
especially worthy of note 
as a variant of the lotus 
border, a design that in 


. some form is of nearly 


universal distribution. It 
is essentially the same 
motif as the egg-and- 
dart and egg-and-tongue 
moldings of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 
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Snyper—Frank T. Snyder, buyer for the upholstery de- 
partment of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, sailed January 
25, per steamer Empress of Russia, leaving Vancouver, B. C., 
for Japan, China, and Manila, in the interest of his firm. 

BreamM—P. P. Brehm, buyer for the A. T. Lewis & 
Son Co., Denver, is very busy upon the new floor plans of 
his department which are being materially changed and im- 
proved. We hope to be able to illustrate them in the near 
future. 

McKenzir-Earte—H. R. McKenzie, of the firm of Alex. 
Jamieson & Co., and Harry C. Earle, returned Wednesday, 
February 7, on the Tuscania, from an extended visit to the 
firm’s mills in Scotland. The voyage across, in addition to 
being one of extreme anxiety, due to the new submarine 
activities, was unusually rough, and both gentlemen were 
very glad to reach home. 

GrirritH—H. S. Griffith, president of the Penn Tapestry 
Mills, Glen Riddle, Pa., has returned from a six weeks’ stay 
in Florida, where he has been resting after a very strenuous 
year’s work. Mrs. Griffith accompanied him on his vacation 
trip. 








A NEW FABRIC PROMISED. 

ne that the buyers of scrims, filets and 

marquisettes are eager to be shown something 
entirely different in piece goods, Loveman Bros. have 
produced for this season’s showing many new designs 
at prices that are attractive. In this line filets, blocks, 
and stripes predominate, both with and without tape 
borders. 

In the near future this firm expect to put out a 
brand of goods which will be given a name to signify 
its appearance. This fabric will consist of ten pat- 
terns covering an idea that they claim is absolutely 
new and has never been attempted by anyone else. 

They make a feature of having their piece goods in 
one continuous length, in the belief that department 
store buyers accumulate enough remnants without 





Frank T. Snyder. 











having to accept goods containing two or three lengths. 
Sample swatches have been prepared for distribution 


and will be sent with prices upon request to their New 
York office. 





LACE CURTAIN MANUFACTURERS INCOR- 
PORATE. 
} Praee month Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., was. recorded 
as having incorporated in Brooklyn for $100,000. 
Edward J. Morse, the president and treasurer, has for 
the past few years been manufacturing lace curtains 
and has been very successful not only in the opera- 
tion of his business, but in the character of the goods 
produced. Peter O. Sprinkle, vice-president and sec- 
retary, has been for a number of years covering New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and New 
England and has an excellent following among the 
trade throughout this territory. 
The concern will specialize in the better grade of 
novelty lace curtains. The factory is at 505 State 
Street, Brooklyn. 





FINE TRIMMINGS IN VOGUE 

N THE line being shown by C. Weinberg & Co., there 
| are. many fine examples of high-grade upholstery 
trimmings made exclusively for the decorative trade. 
We are informed that a much better grade of drapery 
and furniture trimmings is being used by the trade 
than formerly, and the firm have made up some un- 
usually select styles in drapery and upholstery trim- 
mings, two-tone silk edgings, silk lamp shade fringe, 
and a fine line of curtain trimmings suitable for any 
color of cretonne. 


BIG DRY GOODS CONVENTION IN 
PROGRESS. 

ro National Retail Dry Goods Association is 

holding, at the Hotel Astor, the biggest conven- 
tion in its history, just as this magazine goes to press. 
Over 800 merchants from all over the United States 
are in attendance, and a complete and interesting 
program is under way. It is unfortunate that because 
of the time at which our February pages close we 
are unable to reproduce any of the excellent speeches 
which are being made. 








- UPHOLSTERY MEN ABROAD. 
Panty those prominent in the upholstery field who 
were abroad when the recent curtailment of 
American sailings came into effect, were W. E. 
Bartlett, of Stern Bros.; John Darling, John Darling 
& Co.; Mrs. Darling; B. J. Miller, Miller & Montague. 





— SCHOLES, of William Scholes & Co., Phila- 
delphia, has formed a partnership with Charles 
H. Segal, formerly president of the Hub Carpet Co. 
The new firm are opening salesrooms at 3 Strawberry 
Street. 
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JULIAN J. FOSHAY. 
c a suffering for about ten weeks from sceptic 
poisoning, the death of Jules Foshay occurred on 
February -1. Mr. Foshay was born in Yorktown 
Heights forty-seven years ago, and after completing 
his education in the public schools accepted a position 
as stock boy with the Sheppard Knapp Co. After 
working in that capacity for some time he engaged as 
salesman with Stead, Miller & Co., as the firm was 
then known; later he was engaged by Fletcher & Co., 
and subsequently with Joseph H. Bromley. About 
four years ago he formed a partnership with the late 

James Brook as Brooks & Foshay. 


- The deceased was widely known in Masonic circles 
and made a great number of friends in the upholstery 
trade. He was prominently identified with the Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Association of the Upholstery and 
Allied Trades and a member of the Curtain Manufac- 
turers’ Association of America. 

The funeral services were held February 4 at St. 
Luke’s Church and were attended by 250 members of 
the trade. The interment was made in Woodlawn 
Cemetery. The deceased is survived by his widow 
and daughter. 


EMIL WEIL. 


| eer WEIL, president of the Evansville Lace Cur- 

tain Co., died suddenly of heart disease on Jan- 
uary 9. The deceased was forty-three years of age 
and a highly-respected business man of Evansville, 
Ind. He was president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
president of a large printing firm, and a director of 
various local enterprises. He leaves a widow and 


grown son; the latter connected with the curtain 
company, 
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IN NEW QUARTERS. 
dere firm of H: W. Whitney & Co., dealers in all 
grades of tow, moss, sea moss, wood wool and 
excelsior, and long located at 542 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, have found it necessary to enlarge 
their executive offices and have therefore leased a 
modern bank-floor office in the Traders’ Building. 
Here they have facilities for taking care of their 
ever-increasing business, and are also conveniently lo- 
cated, which is another advantage over their old place, 
being directly opposite the Chicago Board of Trade 
Building, and in close proximity to all important rail- 
ways. H. W. Whitney, president of the firm, states 
that 1917 is starting out wonderfully bright and he 
looks for greater business than even 1916 produced. 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence 













WANTED—DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY WORK- 
MAN. One who can execute simple designs and who 
can superintend work of additional help in rush seasons by an 


old New England house. Steady work. No objection to 
foreigner. Address “New England,” care The Upholsterer. 


LARGE MANUFACTURER has opening for bright young 
man, 18 to 20 years old, wholesale or retail drapery depart- 
ment experience given preference, splendid chance for ad- 
vancement. Give qualifications. Address “C. M.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
LACE CURTAIN SALESMAN with long and extensive 
acquaintance in the northwest, would like a side-line on 
commission. Address “Side-Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—THREE RUG RACKS and one Linoleum 
Rack. These are made by the John A. Best Rug Rack 
Co. Two racks are 60-arm each for 9 x 12 rugs. One rack 
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has 80 arms for small rugs up to three feet wide, any length. 
One linoleum rack with 20 frames and 3 x 6 tack samples on 
each side. Can be purchased cheap. Address “Atlas,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT—Drapery hanger, good in all 
lines, also in wall hangings and workroom. Best refer- 
ences, age 29, married. Position preferred in Central States. 


Address “Thorough,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED —Line of cretonnes and tapestries, aiso medium- 
priced. couch-covers and portiéres, in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, including Baltimore and Washington, D. C. Address 
“Competent,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Upholstering and furniture repairing business, 
in rapidly growing city; business established fifteen years. 
Good reason for selling. R. B. Halverstadt, Warren, Ohio. 
UPHOLSTERY BUYER AND CONTRACT MAN, tthor- 
oughly experienced in high-class business, is open for a 
position as buyer or salesman with an Al concern.‘ Address 
“Period,” care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERT DESIGNER of period furniture, architectural 
woodwork, perspective and color artist desires to make a 
change. Address “Experienced, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A first-class decorative salesman for the largest 

department store in a city of 350,000 in the Middle West. 
Good opportunity for the one who can qualify. Address 
“Decorative,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A young man to assist in calling on the retail 
trade in Philadelphia by a large domestic lace curtain manu- 
facturer. Address “Domestic,” care The Upholsterer. 
A PRACTICALLY EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, high- 
class interior decorating, drapery, furniture business, now 
employed, desires change identification. Thorough knowledge 
all period work in mural, drapery, furniture lines, combined 
with education and qualifications of a gentleman, tact and 
commercial ability of a reliable salesman, of moral habits, 
high standing with the trade and former employers, qualifies 
for a position where business can be taken care of through 
co-operation of effort and facilities to secure and execute 
orders correctly to mutual satisfaction; salary and commis- 
sion. Established Eastern firm desired. Address R. H. B. 
Parke, 1324B., 'S, 46th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED—One for New York, and one for 
\Chicago, to sell a very high-class line of hand machine 
embroidered portiéres in velvet and linen. Only those ac- 
quainted with very best interior decorators, architects and 
general contractors need apply. Liberal commissions. Ad- 
dress “Portiéres,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A good upholsterer; only sober, steady man need 
apply. Good wages to the right man. R. B. Halverstadt, 
Warren, Ohio. 


WAINTED—Position as manager and buyer or assistant. 
Address “Buyer,” care The Upholsterer. ’ 


BILLWILLER BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Curtains.» Drapery Materials | 


SCRIMS 
MARQUISETTES 
MUSLIN 


NEW YORK 
315 Fourta wash cor. 24TH St, 


ST. GALL 
15 UNTERSTRASSE 





NEW YORK 


Require the services of four (4) salesmen for their Department of Interior Decora- 


tion and Upholstery. A practical knowledge, based on experience in the following 
lines, is required: 


No. 1. The most important: Hangings for Windows and Doors, Laces 
and Lace Curtains, Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics. 
Furniture. ; 

Floor Coverings. 


The ability to create a scheme of furnishing and carry it 
through to completion. 


@ The Upholstery Department carries a large and varied stock of fabrics; but 
this does not by any means represent our limitations. The markets of the world areat 
our very door. The rug and floor covering stock and furniture collection of Gimbel 
Brothers is one of the largest in New York. Consider what a wonderful field this 


offers to the energetic decorator, whose field of operation may be cramped by 
local conditions. 


@ In Greater New York, a building is completed every fifty minutes. There is here 
a great field for decorative work, represented in the residences in New York City and 
suburbs, the Hotels, Theatres, Restaurants and places of public amusement, Offices, 
Institutions, etc. 


@ Remuneration: — Liberal weekly drawing account, against commission on all net sales. Appli- 


cations should be addressed to Superintendent’s Office, GIMBEL BROTHERS, New York. 


No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 














